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BE 

‘Dourinc the third week in January the London Five-Power Naval 
“Conference is to begin its deliberations. How long these will 
‘fontinue, and what their outcome will be, no one can predict with 
Passurance. Both in London and in Washington, but more 
pecially in the American capital, a feeling of optimism appears 
#0 prevail, not without'some reason. Thanks in part to the 
‘spadework performed by the late Unionist Government, and in 
to the joint endeavours of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
‘President Hoover, all serious differences on the naval tonnage 
“Question as between the British Empire and the United States have 
Deen composed. Save for a minor divergence of opinion as to 
“the number of heavy cruisers to be retained by each, they appear 
‘tobe in close accord, and since the remaining difference is a 
matter of two or three ships only, there should be no difficulty in 
“coming to terms across the Conference table. 

_» Japan, from all accounts, is anxious to do her share in making 
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the Conference a success. She is in sympathy with Anglo. 
American views on the postponement of capital ship replacement 
and the limitation of so-called ‘ auxiliary’ craft—#.e., cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines—but has made it clear that she 


expects preferential treatment in regard to such auxiliary tonnage. 
Under the Washington Treaty her capital ship strength is 


restricted to 60 per cent. of the British and the American total, 
but it has been semi-officially intimated that in any agreement 
establishing ratios for auxiliary craft she will expect to be granted 
7o per cent. Here, again, the difference is not so mark::d as to 
rule out the probability of asettlement. Indeed, were the forth- 
coming Conference limited to the three principal naval Powers, 
its success would be a foregone conclusion. 

For obvious reasons, however, no scheme for the reduction of 
naval armaments can be of permanent value unless it embraces 
all the important maritime States. It is to be gathered from 
Washington despatches that the United States Government, 
failing a new Five-Power Treaty of limitation, would be satisfied 
with an Anglo-American-Japanese pact. That may well be so, 
The only navies that, really interest the United States are the 
British and Japanése: the.strength of other fleets is, to her, a 
matter of comparative indifference. Japan, also, would doubtless 
be agreeable to a trilateral pact, concerned as she is mainly, if 
not solely, with the strength of the British and American fleets. 
Consequently, should it prove impossible to draft a treaty embrac- 
ing all the five Conference Powers, pressure is likely to be brought 
to bear on Great Britain, both from Washington and Tokyo, to 
induce her to enter into a three-Power agreement. 

To this, however, there are grave objections. Unlike the 
United States and Japan, Great Britain lies in close geographical 
proximity to several countries possessing formidable naval arma- 
ments, which must, therefore, be a matter of abiding interest to 
her. Even if we ignore the Channel and the North Sea, can it be 
pretended that the balance of power in the Mediterranean is not 
a subject of vital concern to the whole Empire? There has been 
talk in Washington—and one regrets to see it echoed in certain 
quarters at home—of ‘ safeguarding clauses ’ which, inserted in a 
tripartite agreement, would meet these cogent objections from 
the British point of view. Such clauses would empower us to 
increase our naval establishment beyond the Treaty limits in the 
event of a non-signatory State expanding its fleet to any appreci- 
able extent. At first sight this may seem an admirably simple 
way out of the difficulty. In reality itis not so. Let us suppose, 
for example, that one of our Continental neighbours embarked 
on a heavy programme of submarine construction. As a measure 
of precaution we should naturally wish to reinforce our light- 
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craft flotillas. But before taking any steps it would be necessary 
to consult the other parties to the Treaty, and, since the negotia- 
tions could not be kept secret, we should be advertising to the 
world our belief that the Continental neighbour in question was 
a potential enemy. The result would be political friction, 
inevitably with the State against whom we proposed to build, 
and probably with our Treaty partners as well, who might demur 
to modification of the tonnage ratios unless we could prove, 
which it would be difficult to do, that our national security was 
really jeopardised by the new development. 

The whole question of naval limitation is one of such vital 
concern to the British peoples that no apology is offered for the 
frank treatment it receives in this paper. When all is said and 
done, the Navy remains our first line of defence, if not against 
overhead attack, at least against the far deadlier menace of famine 
and social cataclysm. Upon the decisions reached at the London 
Conference will depend the strength and war readiness of the 
British Navy for years to come. To such a great national and 
Imperial issue all party and personal considerations should and 
' must be subordinated. It is an occasion which calls for clear 
thinking and the straightforward expression of honest conviction. 
Everything indicates absolute sincerity on the part of the pro- 
tagonists up to now. Even those to whom our present Prime 
Minister’s political tenets are most repugnant will not have 
forgotten his service to the Navy in 1924, when in the teeth of 
his own party he sponsored and piloted through Parliament the 
cruiser programme of that year. As for President Hoover, most 
thoughtful Englishmen have made up their minds that he is a 
friend who, while placing America first and always, is anxious to 
give Great Britain what one of the greatest of his predecessors 
called ‘a square deal.’ In the middle distance stands Japan, 
for many years our staunch and most loyal ally. To her, as to 
us, adequate naval power is a sine qua non of national existence. 
If Japan were cut off from the sea her industrial and social 
system would collapse just as surely, if perhaps more slowly, 
than would ours under similar conditions. This community of 
risk is peculiar to Japan and Great Britain. It is not shared in 
the same degree by any other country. In the background, 
though obviously cast for a more prominent position when the 
London Conference opens, are France and Italy. Both are 
ancient naval Powers, each with its traditions of maritime 
grandeur and glory. A visitor from Mars, taking a broad view 
of what a German savant would call the ‘ world-political-naval * 
situation, would unhesitatingly adjudge France to be second only 
to Great Britain in maritime pretensions. Besides a long coast- 
line fronting two seas she has a vast colonial empire, free access 
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to the resources of which have become indispensable to her 
prosperity in peace and her defences in war. 

To bring the French army up to war strength it would be 
necessary for the white and coloured troops stationed in Northern 
Africa to be landed in France without delay. But unless the sea 
routes were reasonably safe the troop convoys from Tunis and 
Algiers dare not sail. That is why the French military authorities, 
for the first time in modern history, are strongly supporting a 
policy of naval expansion. It may be said, indeed, that the 
French nation as a whole is interested as never before in questions 
of sea power. Any doubt on that score is removed when one 
scans the reports of naval debates in the Chamber. In recent 
years one naval budget after another has been passed by large 
majorities. It is true that the demands of the Ministry of Marine 
are often criticised, not, however, because they are too ambitious, 
but because they are too modest. This is particularly true of the 
submarine programmes. In no other country does the prestige 
of the submarine stand so high. To the Gallic imagination the 
submarine has become the chief symbol of maritime power. 
The future establishment has been fixed at 115 boats, sixty-seven 
of which are te be ocean-going craft of great cruising endurance, 
and forty-eight of a smaller type, nominally for coastal defence, 
but quite capable of operating on the high seas. The submarine 
service is now the corps d’élite of the navy. By some mental 


twist difficult to reconcile with the logical working of the French 
mind it has become a fixed idea that submarines are the most 


potent factor in the defence of the trans-Mediterranean routes. - 


It is possible that this thought has been deliberately implanted 
in the public mind by the naval authorities, whose own conception 
of the prime function of the submarine may be reflected more 


faithfully in the writings of Rear-Admiral Castex, the author of 
the much-discussed Synthesis of Submarine Warfare. 


Be that as it may, France is of all nations the patron of the 
submarine arm in its post-war phase of evolution. There does 
not appear to be the faintest chance that she will entertain 
proposals for the abolition of her most cherished naval weapon. 
On the contrary, judging from semi-official utterances in Paris, 
she will oppose tooth and nail any suggestion calculated to 
restrict the development of submarines, whether in size or 
numerical strength. Since both Great Britain and the United 
States are apparently determined to introduce such proposals, 
it is much to be feared that acrimonious and barren controversy 
on this subject will be a feature of the London Conference, just as 
it was at Washington eight years ago. Nor is this the only 
question liable to create friction. The Anglo-American naval 
accord postulates the drastic reduction and allotment of destroyer 
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tonnage by ratios based upon the Washington Treaty scale. In 
French eyes, however, the destroyer is second only to the sub- 
marine as a potent and relatively cheap instrument of naval 
power. Her building programme, due to mature by the year 
1942, embraces ninety destroyers, two-thirds of which are to be 
vessels of such formidable size as almost to come within the 
light cruiser category. They are ships of approximately 3000 
tons, heavily armed, of high speed, and with sea-keeping qualities 
and a radius of action which would enable them to be employed 
with effect far out at sea. 

For France the impending Naval Conference comes at an 
unfortunate juncture. The rebuilding of her fleet is in full 
swing, but the programme which was designed to give her, some 
twelve years hence, a navy of sufficient power to safeguard her 
coasts, her principal military and trade routes, and her colonial 
territories is only half-completed. That she will readily consent 
to any drastic pruning of this programme, so closely bound up 
with her general scheme of national defence, is exceedingly 
improbable. When M. Briand was at the Washington Conference 
as chief French delegate his foreign colleagues admired the way 
in which he upheld the interests of his country. Beyond accepting 
the principle of parity with Italy—which he could not have 
refused without, in all probability, wrecking the Conference and 
putting France into a most unenviable position—he made no 
concessions whatever. He stoutly refused to agree to the limita- 
tion of submarines except at a figure three times as large as the 
then existing French tonnage total, and maintained his attitude 
in face of the most earnest, even bitter, expostulations from the 
British and American delegates, who pointed out that the whole 
plan of restricting auxiliary tonnage would collapse unless 
France agreed to a smaller quota of submarines. That plan did, 


in fact, collapse, and when M. Briand returned he told the 
Chamber, with absolute truth, that ‘the French point of view 
has, after all, triumphed.’ France was left free to develop 
without restraint the naval weapons to which she attached most 
importance. Yet M. Briand’s reward was to be accused of having 
played traitor to his country. Feeling ran so high that for many 
months the French Government hesitated to submit the Washing- 
ton Naval Treaty for ratification. When, after a long delay, it 
was laid before the Chambers, it passed by a slender majority, 
but only after the most positive assurances had been given by 
M. Briand and other Ministers that the ratification of this instru- 
ment would in no wise hamper the projected development of the 
new fleet. 

Since all the most contentious issues left open at Washington, 
notably the banning of submarines, or, alternatively, thier 
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restriction in size and number, and the limitation of light cruisers 
and destroyers, are to head the agenda of the London Conference, 
the proceedings bid fair to be somewhat lively. There is no 
reason to suppose that France will be in a more pliant mood than 
she was at Washington. All indications point in the contrary 
' direction. Eight years ago she had to bargain with assets that 
existed mainly on paper. To-day she has scores of powerful 
ships actually afloat or on the stocks. Not only has a new fleet 
been created, but French public opinion has become much more 
alive to the value of sea power, and, consequently, more inclined 
to be resentful of outside attempts to interfere with the growth 
of the national navy. So far as France is concerned we shall find 
ourselves on delicate ground at the coming Conference, and need 
to walk warily. American approbation is, no doubt, very desir- 
able, and we have already made great sacrifices to secure it. But 
if it is only to be purchased at the cost of estranging France, many 
thoughtful Englishmen will consider the bargain too one-sided. 

Italy represents another factor of cardinal importance in the 
problem of naval reduction. As regards the limitation of sub- 
marines and light craft she will probably take the same line as 
France. The two Powers are already conferring on this subject, 
and if the initial difficulty as to parity can be overcome they are 
likely to present a united front at the Conference. It will not 
have escaped notice that the Italian Government, in accepting the 
invitation to the Conference, took occasion to refer to its mote 
verbale addressed to Great Britain on October 6, 1928, in connexion 
with the abortive Anglo-French naval compromise. The gist of 
that note was that Italy, while sympathising in principle with the 
disarmament movement, felt herself unable to dissociate naval 
armaments from those of the land and the air. Further, she 
considered that ‘ the most suitable means for the application of 
this principle, from the naval aspect, would be by the adoption 
of the formula of global limitation of tonnage, rather than the 
application of the formula of limitation by categories.’ The note 
also reiterated the demand for naval equality with France in the 
following unmistakable terms : 


As regards land, naval, and aerial disarmament, the Italian Govern- 
ment repeat at this point the declaration already made elsewhere, to the 
effect that they are disposed @ priori to accept as the limit of their own 
armaments any figures, however low they may be, provided that they 
are not exceeded by any other European Continental Power. 


Finally, the note gave the following clear definition of the con- 
ditions which govern Italian naval policy : 


Italy has only three lines of communication with the rest of the world, 
three compulsory channels for her supplies—Port Suez, Gibraltar, or the 
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Dardanelles. Italy has an extremely long coast line, heavily populated 
cities and vital centres on its coast or within a short distance of it, and two 
large islands, in addition to the Dodecanese, which are connected with the 
peninsula by vital lines of traffic. Italy cannot ignore other nations 
which touch, or may touch, the Mediterranean, and which are particularly 
favoured by their geographical position on essential lines of communica- 
tion, and which have in construction many units of various types or are in 
process of elaborating naval programmes of great importance. 


















The fact that Italy makes specific reference to this mote 
verbale of 1928 in her acceptance for the London Conference 
evidently means that the principles embodied in the note are still 
valid and will be upheld. Her suggestion of limitation by global 
tonnage is, of course, diametrically opposed to the Anglo- 
American plan of restriction by classes, and there are other 
points in the note which, if pressed, are bound to generate con- 
troversy. Italy, like France, is giving concrete expression to 
her views on the importance of sea power. Within the past 
eight years she has built and authorised eighty-nine warships, 
aggregating 192,000 tons, besides developing new fleet bases and 
expanding her naval air forces on a large scale. 

The foregoing facts expose the fallacy in the idea that an 
understanding between Great Britain and the United States 
must inevitably usher in a new era of universal naval limitation. 
This notion is, however, being fostered by a great part of the 
American Press and by certain British organs, which seem to 
regard the success of the London Conference as something that 
is assured in advance. That is a dangerous delusion. Except 
in the improbable event of France and Italy both experiencing a 
complete change of heart between now and the third week in 
January, it is difficult to see how an agreement can be reached 
on terms jointly acceptable to this country and the United States. 
Assuming, as is not unreasonable, that the two Latin Powers 
hold fast to the doctrines they have preached, and practised, up 
to now, the prospects of negotiating a Five-Power Treaty which 
provided for a sweeping reduction in current programmes of 
submarines and light craft construction seem infinitely remote. 
Yet only by such a reduction would the Anglo-American limita- 
tion scheme become practicable. 

Great Britain, for patent reasons, could not bind herself to a 


fixed quota of light surface tonnage if the great Continental 
Powers remained at liberty to build submarines without stint. 
If, on the other hand, France and Italy could be persuaded to 


accept maximum tonnage allotments for under-water and light 
surface craft, it is to be feared that their maxima would not err 


on the side of moderation, since they would be sure to bear some 
relation to the building programmes already in train. Great 
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Britain in that event would be compelled, by the most elementary 
principles of national defence, to hold out for a higher proportion 
of cruiser and destroyer tonnage than might be acceptable to the 
United States, whose avowed aim, let us not forget, is reduction 
rather than limitation. 

The possibilities of a deadlock at the Conference are only too 
obvious. If it does occur we shall almost certainly be invited by 
the United States and Japan to join with them in a trilateral 
compact. The objections to this have already been stated. It 
would leave us in a most ambiguous position, it would contain 
the seeds of future controversy both with our Treaty partners 
and the non-signatory Powers, and would, in short, be a 
thoroughly unwise expedient from our point of view. But what, 
it may pertinently be asked, is the alternative? If France and 
Italy feel themselves unable to join the other three Powers in a 
new agreement, are we to wash our hands of the whole business 


of naval disarmament ? Every student of contemporary affairs 


knows that to be out of the question. For good or ill we are 
committed to the thesis of naval equality with the United States. 
But a political thesis must be founded on common sense if it is 
to endure. British sfatesmen of all parties have not only pro- 
claimed their adherence to the principle of parity, but have given 
the most convincing proofs of their sincerity in the matter. But 
the safety of the country and the Empire must override all other 
considerations. It would be easy enough to end the deadlock 
here foreshadowed provided there exists between the British and 
American Governments and peoples that spirit of friendship and 
mutual sympathy which we have been assured by the leading 
men of both countries does indeed exist. We must therefore 
proceed on the assumption that America recognises our naval 
policy to be purely defensive and in no sense directed against 
herself. 

So much being granted, it follows, in view of our economic 
situation and the trend of political currents in Great Britain, 
that we are not likely to lay down a single ship of war over and 
above the bedrock minimum required for security. To forestall 
a possible criticism: there is no possibility of the Admiralty’s 
forcing any Government of the day to sponsor a naval building 
programme in excess of positive requirements. Of all the depart- 
ments of the State none, in recent years, has shown more regard 
for the public interest than the Admiralty. The Board of 1921 
put no obstacle in the way when America, at the Washington 
Conference, proposed what amounted to a revolutionary change 
in our traditional naval policy. Three years later, in deference 
to the Labour Cabinet’s wishes, the Board agreed to slashing 
cuts being made in the cruiser programme approved by the 
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previous Administration. The Board of 1927 did its utmost 
to ensure the success of the Geneva Three-Power Conference, 
and, as has since been discovered, no blame for the failure of the 
Conference rests at its door. During the latest negotiations the 
Board of Admiralty, as the Prime Minister has repeatedly acknow- 
ledged, has given most loyal co-operation. With a full sense of 
the risks involved it agreed to reduce its original cruiser demand 
from seventy vessels to fifty, thus bridging the gap which hitherto 
had divided British and American views on limitation. Apart 
from these outstanding services the Admiralty has effected 
economies of which the full extent is known only to those in 
constant and intimate touch with the Navy. The recital of 
these facts should satisfy all reasonable people, abroad as well 
as at home, that no scheme of naval reduction not demonstrably 
below the safety mark will be obstructed by the British 
Admiralty. 

Should co-operation with France and Italy prove to be 
impossible, the difficulty could be met by a ‘ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment’ between Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 
These Powers might enter into a compact—not necessarily a 
document signed and sealed—not to go beyond an agreed tonnage 
ratio in each class of vessel as long as the balance of power at 
sea remained fairly stable. Each, however, would reserve the 
right to raise its quota of cruisers, destroyers, or submarines, as 
the case might be, in the event of a non-signatory Power starting 
to build considerably above its existing establishment. The 
other two parties to the ‘ gentlemen’s agreement ’ would naturally 
be free to effect a pari passu enlargement of their navies if they 
considered such action necessary or desirable. What is proposed 
is, in fact, an unwritten agreement between the three strongest 
naval Powers which would have all the moral force of a written 
treaty without its disadvantages. No written treaty would be 
acceptable—to this country, at least—which did not embody 
safeguarding clauses, the weighty objections to which have been 
explained. 

There is good reason to believe that Japan would gladly enter 
into a ‘ gentlemen’s agreement’ on the lines indicated, and her 
past record in diplomatic affairs is in itself an assurance that she 
would scrupulously observe the spirit of such an engagement. 
What of the United States? That country, as chief protagonist, 
in the academic sense, of naval disarmament, should be the last 
to reject a compromise which may prove to be the only feasible 
method of averting future naval competition, the ominous 
possibilities of which were clearly set forth in President Coolidge’s 
message to Congress on February 10, 1927. ‘ The American 
Government and people,’ said the President, ‘ are convinced that 
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competitive armaments constitute one of the most dangerous 
contributing causes of international suspicion and discord, and 
are calculated eventually to lead to war.’ 

It is true that President Hoover and the greater part of his 
people have set their hearts on a formal treaty which would 
establish a graded scale of relative strength for all the great 
navies over an indefinite period of time. But the attainment of 
that ideal depends, as we have seen, on the acquiescence of all 
the Powers concerned, which may or may not be forthcoming. 
In any case, the outcome of the London Conference is sufficiently 
problematic not merely to warrant but to demand an exploration 
beforehand of all possible alternatives to a Five-Power Treaty. 
If, however, the London meeting fails to produce such a treaty, 
considerable difficulty may be experienced in inducing America 
to enter into an informal pact of fleet limitation. This is because 
American public opinion has for several years past been exposed 
to a well-organised, widespread, and most ingenious campaign of 
propaganda, promoted by interests which, from divers motives, 
are antagonistic to an Anglo-American rapprochement on naval 
or any other questions.- Thanks to this campaign, nine Americans 
out of ten appear to hold stereotyped views on the naval 
situation in general. These views may be summarised as 
follows. 

In 1921 the United States had in hand a naval building pro- 
gramme of such magnitude that when completed it would have 
given her unassailable supremacy on the seas. The sixteen 
capital ships then under construction, being of unprecedented 
size and power, would have rendered obsolete the ‘ Dreadnought ’ 
squadrons of all other nations. Yet, at a moment when the 
trident was within her very grasp, America decided to make a 
noble gesture of renunciation. Instead of aiming at naval 
primacy she resolved to content herself with parity, and to this 
end summoned the Washington Conference in November 1921. 
There she announced her readiness to scrap the great battleship 
programme on condition that Britain agreed to a fifty-fifty 
division of naval strength, Japan to a three-fifths percentage, 
and France and Italy to much lower percentages. This dramatic 
offer was accepted, America’s proposals were duly embodied in a 
treaty, and on the face of things it looked as though her aim had 
been achieved. But in her simple honesty she had reckoned 
without the innate Machiavellianism of Old World statecraft. In 
sacrificing her unique fleet of super-‘ Dreadnoughts’ she had 
counted on gaining mathematical parity, not only in capital 
ships, but in all other types of fighting craft. Owing, however, 
to an Anglo-French squabble over submarines, from which 
the American delegates held aloof, no agreement was reached 
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as to the rationing of cruisers and smaller vessels. Even so, 
America believed—or has since professed to have believed—that 
the other Powers would voluntarily extend the Washington 
Treaty battleship ratios to all naval craft. 

Sad to relate, however, the ink on the Treaty was hardly dry 
when first Britain, then Japan, and subsequently France and 
Italy, started a new building race in cruisers, submarines, and 
other types not expressly restricted by treaty. The consequence 
was that America soon found her relative naval position steadily 
deteriorating, and realised too late that in sacrificing her great 
fleet of battleships, and with them naval supremacy, she had been 
shamefully hoodwinked—' tricked,’ ‘ cheated,’ ‘ swindled ’ being 
the words usually employed in this connexion by the leading 
service organ published in Washington. 

While it may seem incredible that such a gross travesty of 
the facts should impose on intelligent Americans, one has to 
remember that the American public as a whole, not being deeply 
interested in external affairs, has but a vague idea of the ante- 
cedents of the naval disarmament movement, and is therefore 
susceptible to false impressions. These have been sedulously 
cultivated by the agencies upon which the American public has 
to rely for its information on naval affairs. The Washington 
Treaty was from the first exceedingly unwelcome to all who have 
astake, whether direct or otherwise, in American naval aggrandise- 
ment. No good purpose would be served by analysing their 
motives, which are very diverse in character. Suffice it to say 
that the Treaty, almost from its inception, was violently attacked 
in various American quarters on the grounds that it robbed the 
United States of adequate naval defence and gave an unfair 
advantage to foreign Powers, particularly Great Britain, who 
was, it was alleged, the secret instigator of the Treaty. 

So persistently has this legend been broadcast that it is now 
accepted as truth by the greater part of the American nation. 
While it is, perhaps, rather late in the day to attempt to explode 
the myth, the rebutting evidence is so clear and conclusive that 
it should carry instant conviction to minds not sealed up by 
prejudice. It will be convenient to deal seriatim with the main 
propositions advanced by the ‘ big navy ’ interests in the United 
States. 

Proposition (1). Completion of the warships that were being 
built at the date of the Washington Conference would have given 
the United States a clear margin of supremacy over all other 
fleets. 

Answer. The ships in question were sixteen capital units, 
admittedly larger and more powerful than earlier foreign types 
But at the same date Great Britain and Japan had under con- 
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struction ships that were superior to the American vessels. In 
1921 Great Britain had ordered four battle cruisers of 48,000 tons. 
They were over 4000 tons larger than the American battle cruisers 
then building, and had a heavier armament. The British pro- 
gramme for 1922 was to have included four battleships which in 
tonnage and gun power wholly eclipsed the new American 
battleships. These eight vessels alone, reinforced by our 
numerous fleet of older but still effective ships, would have given 
the British Navy a decided preponderance over the American, 
even when the latter had completed its sixteen new units. In 
1921 Japan was building eight ships, all individually equal, and 
some superior, to the contemporary American vessels, and had 
legislated for the construction of eight still larger and more 
powerful units. Eventually, therefore, Japan would have 
possessed sixteen post-Jutland ships, or exactly the same number 
as the United States, but the Japanese ships as a group would 
have been far superior in fighting power. It should be added 
that since both the British and Japanese designs of 1921-22 
provided for 18-inch armaments, while America was mounting 
nothing heavier than 16-inch guns, the American ships would 
to some extefit have been obsolete within a year or two of com- 
pletion. These facts, it is submitted, entirely disprove the claim 
that when America scrapped her 1921 building programme she 
voluntarily gave up naval supremacy. She was, moreover, very 
weak in modern cruisers, having only ten, whereas Great Britain 
had about eighty and Japan twenty-six. 

Proposition (2). The Washington Conference and the result- 
ing Treaty were instigated and forced upon the guileless American 
nation by Great Britain, with the object of thwarting the neces- 
sary and legitimate development of American sea power. 

Answer. There is positive evidence that the Washington 
Conference was convoked by the American Government under 
irresistible pressure from American public opinion. Work on 
several of the sixteen capital ships then being built had already 
been virtually stopped, owing to the refusal of Congress to vote 
the necessary funds. Speaking at a public meeting four years 
ago, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, United States Secretary of State in 
1921, declared that, ‘even if the Washington Conference had 
never met, it is extremely doubtful whether we should ever have 
completed all of these ships.’ In June 1921 the Republican 
National Committee warned its leaders that the party might come 
to grief at the next elections if naval expenditure were not 
reduced. The only inference to be drawn from this evidence is 
that the Washington Conference idea originated in America, and 
that the American proposals for a wholesale scrapping of new 
battleship tonnage were a blend of necessity and virtue. 
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Proposition (3). Of all the Powers at the Conference the 
United States made the worst bargain, since she was tricked into 
surrendering naval primacy and gained nothing in return. 

Answer. As has been shown, there never was any question 
of America’s achieving naval primacy on the strength of her 
existing programme. With the possible exception of Japan, 
America derived more benefit from the Conference than any 
other participant. Without having to spend another dollar on 
battleships she gained equality with the British Navy and a 
two-fifths superiority over the Japanese navy. Neither of these 
advantages would have acrued from the completion of her 
programme. History affords no parallel to the amazing 
diplomatic victory which the United States won at the 
Washington Conference. Further, she was spared the outlay 
of enormous sums of money. In March 1924 the chairman of 
the sub-committee on appropriations stated in the Lower House 
of Congress : 

The Washington Treaty, referring to the navy alone and omitting 
fortification programmes in the Philippines and Guam, not only meant 
a saving to the American people of approximately 40,000,000l. for the 
construction of eleven capital ships, but an annual saving in the mainten- 
ance of the fleet of from 40,000,000/. to 50,000,000/, 


In the light of these facts and figures the suggestion that America 
gained nothing from the Washington Conference is seen to be 
false and even grotesque. 

Some further relevant comments may be offered. The 
United States, as a self-contained and economically autonomous 
community, practically invulnerable to naval attack through her 
geographical situation, is of all nations the one best qualified to 
set an example in the retrenchment of naval armament. It 
might even be added that a certain moral obligation rests upon 
her to further this cause by every means in her power, since the 
resumption of competitive naval shipbuilding after the war was 
unquestionably due to American action. This statement is made 
deliberately, and as it may be challenged the following figures 
must be given. Between the Armistice and the convocation of 
the Washington Conference in November 1921, a period of only 
three years, the United States began the construction of 133 
warships, namely, sixteen capital ships, ten cruisers, seventy- 
seven destroyers, thirty submarines. During the same period 
Great Britain began the construction of five warships, namely, 
four capital ships and one submarine. Comment on_ these 
statistics would be superfluous. 

Once the mephitic vapours of propaganda have been dispersed 
by an honest breeze, no serious obstacles will be discerned in the 
path leading to a rational policy of naval disarmament as between 
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Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. With those three 
Powers working together in harmony the future could be faced 
without misgiving. Even in the realms of Realpolitik moral 
example remains one of the imponderabilia to be reckoned with. 
The spectacle of the three greatest naval Powers collaborating 
in the cause of naval limitation might well prove the most effectual 
deterrent to competitive building in other quarters. 


Hector C, BywATER. 
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II. As VIEWED FROM JAPAN 


TimE was when Japan’s navy took on an appearance of an aggres- 
sive instrument as distinguished from the weapon of defence. She 
had adopted an ambitious building plan known as the ‘8:8’ 
programme, involving eighteen capital ships and a proportionate 
number of auxiliary craft. Naturally America saw a plethora of 
alarmists, and a hundred William Baldwin Shearers (whose name 
all Englishmen should bless !) joined in the chorus of hate to the 
tune of hundreds of millions of dollars bulging the coffers of 
‘ patriotic ’ shipbuilders and of ‘ self-sacrificing ’ munitions manu- 
facturers and oil magnates. Thus the two nations. merrily 
ventured upon a building competition, their traditional friendship 
for the time gone, and they were brought at times perilously close 
to the verge of conflict. Such was the unhappy situation during 
the few years immediately preceding the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22. 

And yet the Japanese navy had never, nor has since, been 
intended to be a tool of offence. It would, perhaps, serve no 
good purpose at this time to try to fix the blame for the mad 
rivalry of the pre-Washington days. In the interest of historical 
accuracy, however, it is well to remember that America was the 
nation which set the pace—which flung down the gauntlet. 

In 1916, four years before the adoption of the 8:8 pro- 
gramme by Japan, the United States had inaugurated a gigantic 
building plan including sixteen capital ships, ten cruisers, fifty 
destroyers, and nine ocean-going submarines. In addition, 
appropriations amounting to some $310,000,000 were actually 
made for the speedy completion of the ships then already under 
construction, for the improvement of the navy yards, for the 
increase of naval ordnance and the fitting of merchantmen, and 
so forth. These measures, so far as they were meant to meet 
the exigencies of the World War, were entirely justifiable. But 
the 1916 building programme, especially the plan for the sixteen 
capital ships, was not put into execution until after the Armistice. 
It was, indeed, during the Peace Conference at Paris that Congress 
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at Washington, in compliance with a cablegram from President 
Wilson, appropriated $400,000,000 for new ships which were in 
addition to those mentioned above. Although this new plan, 
for reasons which need not be discussed here, was not acted upon, 
the sixteen capital ships of the original 1916 programme were all 
laid down between 1919 and 1921. By August 1919 the main 
squadrons of the American navy had been transferred from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Synchronously, ambitious plans were 
formulated for the development of the fortifications and naval 
bases in the Philippines and at Guam, Samoa, and Pearl Harbour. 

True, the 1916 plan, as originally conceived, was not aimed 

at Japan; rather it had in view the enforcement of American 
neutrality in the World War, and was in that sense directed 
chiefly against Britannia’s traditional ‘ rule of the waves,’ as 
witness the following utterance in President Wilson’s address 
by which he launched the 1916 programme: ‘ There are cargoes 
of cotton on the seas, there are cargoes of wheat on the seas; 
there are cargoes of manufactured articles on the seas, and every 
one of those cargoes may be the point of ignition, because every 
cargo goes into the field of fire, goes where there are flames which 
no man can control.’ 
§§ Between the Armistice and 1922 America laid down 116 ships, 
including the sixteen battleships noted above. Having embarked 
upon such a great building programme, America, when the 
Versailles Treaty ended the World War, had to find a new 
imaginary enemy to justify her naval plans. Forthwith Japan 
was painted in dark colours as a menace to the Philippines, to 
Hawaii, to the Pacific coast of continental United States. What- 
ever the American reason, Japan accepted the American naval 
activities as a challenge, as a threat to her national existence, 
and she replied to it with the 8:8 programme. The rivalry that 
followed was at once tragic and fatuous. ‘ Before the country 
[America],’ says Mr. Frederick Moore in his America’s Naval 
Challenge, ‘ recovered its normal good judgment the Government 
had spent perhaps half a billion dollars upon the construction of 
new ships which were later sunk in the sea; we had caused 
Japan, a comparatively poor country, to spend hundreds of 
millions of yen; and we had brought about suspicions} and 
counter-suspicions that were by no means warranted.’ 

Then came the Washington Conference, where the new Repub- 
lican Administration under President Harding proposed to end 
the naval competition on the basis of 10 : 10 : 6 ratio as regards 
the American, British, and Japanese capital ships. Japan, 
remembering the American gauntlet so lately thrown down before 
her eyes, did not readily accept the proposed ratio, but sought 


to obtain a ratio of 7 for her capital ships as against America’s _ 
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and Britain’s 10. In making this counter proposal Japan took 
into consideration the American project of converting Hawaii, 
Guam, and the Philippines into the Pacific counterparts of 
Gibraltar and Malta, which, if completed, would be a constant 
menace to her. 

When Japan’s claim for a larger capital ship ratio was not 
conceded, she insisted upon the alternative of maintaining the 
status quo of the fortifications and naval bases in the Pacific. 
This new proposal was so obviously reasonable that both the 
American and British delegations could not but countenance it. 
Yet it was no easy task to arrive at agreement on this apparently 
simple matter. No doubt Japan would have had Hawaii and 
Singapore included in the zone where work on fortifications and 
naval bases was to cease, but neither the United States nor 
Britain would have listened to such a plan. Then there was the 
question whether the Bonin Islands, a Japanese group, should 
be included in the said zone, America insisting upon their inclusion, 
Japan upon their exclusion. The Japanese contention in this 
respect had a certain element of justice, for the Bonin group was 
but 500 miles from Yokohama, and was administratively a part 
of Japan proper. If the United States was justified in reserving 
the right to augment without restriction the fortifications and 
naval bases of the Hawaiian Islands, 2100 miles from San Fran- 
cisco; could not Japan claim with greater justification the same 
right in regard to the Bonin Islands? Nevertheless Japan was 
obliged to give in before America’s adamantine attitude. By 
the resultant agreement Japan relinquished the right to increase 
the fortifications and improve the naval bases of the Bonin 
Islands, the Kurile Islands, Amami-Oshima, Loochos Islands, 
Formosa and Pescadores, while the United States did likewise 
in regard to Guam and the Philippines. As for Great Britain, 
she agreed to maintain the status quo at Hongkong, but excluded 
from the restricted zone Singapore and, of course, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, with their adjacent possessions. 

The maintenance of the status quo in regard to Pacific fortifica- 
tions and naval bases was Japan’s great contribution toward 
lasting peace, although its full significance did not then dawn 
upon the world. But for that agreement Japan would have 
constantly felt the American menace, and would have gone 
ahead building powerful cruisers and ocean-going submarines to 
prepare herself against that menace. America, on her part, 
would have found in this Japanese act a fresh impetus and excuse 
for augmenting her building plan. Had this come to pass, a 
collision would have been only a matter of time. Happily, by 
stopping further work on Pacific bases and fortifications, this 


probable mad competition was forestalled. Mr. Hector C. 
Vor. CVI—No. 634 38 
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Bywater, a well-known British naval critic, does not exaggerate 
the importance of this Japanese contribution when he says in 
his Navies and Nations : 

The value of this compact as a deterrent to war far outweighs the 
restriction of battleship tonnage. So long as it remains operative the 
potential war harbours at Guam, Cavite and Port Lloyd (in the Bonin 
Islands) cannot be built. This means that the American and Japanese 
battle fleets are again divided by a vast stretch of ocean, which in the 
absence of friendly bases neither can traverse under war conditions. It 
it therefore no exaggeration to say that the Washington negotiations 
probably saved the United States from a great war and its attendant 
tribulations. 

Now we may return to our main thesis—that Japan’s navy 
is essentially, one might almost say solely, an instrument of 
defence. This characteristic is evident in the policy which she 
is reported to be prepared to advance at the coming Naval 
Conference. Although no official statement of a concrete nature 
has as yet been forthcoming, enough has been published in the 
Japanese Press to enable us to make what we consider a fairly 
accurate inference. ,What, then, is that policy % ? 

First, in régard to the battleship, Japan is favourably inclined 
toward the postponement of building for replacement, which, if 
the Washington Treaty is followed, will commence in November 
1931. She will also support extension of replacement age and 
limitation of the maximum tonnage of individual battleships to 
something between 25,000 and 30,000 tons. 

Secondly, Japan wants for her cruisers, especially eight-inch 
gun cruisers, a ratio somewhat larger than was allotted to her 
capital ships at the Washington Conference—possibly seven as 
compared with ten for America and Great Britain. At the 
same time, she is in favour of restricting the maximum size of 
cruisers to about 8000 tons, believing, evidently, that such small 
cruisers are essentially defensive in character. 

Thirdly, Japan hopes that the total cruiser tonnage agreed 
upon between President Hoover and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald— 
340,000 tons for England and 305,000 for the United States— 
will be considerably scaled down, so that she will not, in the event 
of the adoption of the 10: 7 ratio likely to be advocated by her, 
be obliged to increase her building plan now in effect. In the 
language of Mr. Hoover, Japan hopes for ‘reduction,’ not 
‘ limitation.’ 

Fourthly, Japan cannot see her way clear to favour the 
abolition of the submarine, and will probably insist upon main- 
taining her existing strength, which is between 70,000 and 80,000 
tons. In this respect she fully sympathises with England’s 
position vis-d-vis France, but feels that considerations of her 
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geographical, financial, and industrial conditions compel her to 
maintain submarines in considerable numbers. She looks upon 
the submarine as a small nation’s weapon of defence, as it can be 
produced at comparatively small cost and in comparatively short 
time even in industrial establishments of limited capacity. , At 
the same time, Japan thinks that the size of submarines should 
be restricted so as to accentuate their defensive nature. 

Wi Fifthly, in destroyers, too, Japan will probably want to keep 
her existing strength, which is between 90,000 and 100,000 tons, 

Presuming that the above assumption is close to the mark, 
the conclusion seems justified that the Japanese navy considers 
itself a defensive institution. Japan seems to think, and rightly, 
that the surest way to keep peace is to convert all navies 
into instruments of defence, thus making them incapable of 
carrying offensive naval operations into each other’s territorial 
waters. 

The defensive character and defensive purpose of Japan’s 
navy is further seen in the fact that outside her own waters she 
has no naval base anywhere in the world. Nor does she maintain 
any naval force overseas, except on the Yangtse River, where 
most foreign Powers station gunboats or destroyers to safeguard 
their respective nationals against China’s chronic civil warfare. 
This is an important factor which should be kept in view in any 
consideration of Japan’s naval armament in its relations to the 


American and British navies. Discussing this factor, Mr. 
Bywater has this to say : 


From whatever angle Japanese naval policy is surveyed, the dominating 
influence of the base factor is always obvious. Equally manifest is the 
defensive character of that policy. Leaving aside the ex-German islands 
(Pelew, Mariana, Caroline and Marshall groups), the use of which for 
naval or military purposes is prohibited by the terms of the mandate, 
Japan is found to possess no naval stations outside her own waters, since 
Formosa may reasonably be included in this zone. Moreover, the only 
occasion on which she has conducted naval operations at any great distance 
from her shores was during the Great War, when, at the invitation of her 
Allies, she sent ships to join in the hunt for Von Spee and also to perform 
escort duty in the Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean. Her naval 
history was made in the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, which, together 
with the line of the Pacific from Saghalien to Formosa, still constitute 
her maritime frontiers. 

Another circumstance to be noted is that Japan is the only one of the 
great sea Powers which maintains no naval force in distant waters. With 
the exception of a gunboat flotilla on the Yangtse, not a single ship is 
commissioned for foreign service. The only Japanese men-of-war ever 
seen abroad are the old armoured cruisers which serve as training ships. 
Japan’s naval power is thus regional and highly concentrated. It is 
formidable in the Western Pacific, but nowhere else. No doubt the large 
cruisers and the ocean-going submarines now being built would be capable 
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of offensive operations in areas remote from Japan, but only in the capacity 
of raiders. Under existing conditions the Japanese navy as a whole is 
virtually tied to its own corner of the Pacific. 


When Mr. Bywater made the above statement he knew, of 
course, that Japan’s cruiser strength was about seven as compared 
with America’s ten. Yet he was convinced that the Japanese 
navy was so entirely defensive in character that it could never 
launch anything like an effective attack against Hawaii or Alaska, 
let alone the Pacific coast of the United States. Such sporadic 
forays as might be staged by fugitive and unorganised Japanese 
submarines or cruisers certainly would have no effect upon the 
decision of the fortunes of the combatants if war between America 
and Japan, unthinkable as it is, should occur. Japanese 
‘strategists, no less than Japanese statesmen, are fully aware of 
the futility and foolhardiness of any attempt at aggressive war 


against any Power, but especially the United States. Japan,’ 


it may be safely and definitely stated, will never fight America 
unless she is deliberately provoked to do so, and there is no reason 
to believe that America, the sponsor of the Peace Pact, will ever 
play the unenviable véle of provocateur. Japan, by favouring the 
reduction of the size of combatant ships of all types, evidently 
means to emphasise the defensive nature and the pacific inten- 
tions of her navy. 

The main function of the Japanese navy is to protect the 
routes of her supplies of foodstuffs and of the essential raw 
materials of industry, for which Japan is largely dependent upon 
overseas countries. As an indication of Japan’s economic 
dependence upon foreign sources we may name some of her 
indispensable imports, with percentage of each commodity, as 
follows: Cotton, wool, rubber, nickel, 100 per cent.; sugar, 
95; lead, 95; zinc, 80; fuel oil, 75; dyes and chemicals, 75; 
fertilisers, 60; wheat, 55; beans, 50; steel, 55; machinery, 
55; iron, 45; rice, 15. Commander Ichiro Sato, a Japanese 
officer, writing in Brassey's Naval and Shipping Annual for 1927, 
makes these observations : 


The security of the East China Sea is not in itself enough. At present 
only one-half of our imported foodstuffs is drawn from Chosen (Korea) 
and the Chinese mainland. In time of war, with the granaries of Manchuria 
and the Yangtse Valley in secure communication, we might manage the 
supply of cereals, but there are many other articles of prime necessity 
which are not produced in these parts. The importance of these waters 
lies not only in that they contain the Japanese communications with the 
Asiatic mainland, but also in that over them passes her all-important 
trade from farther south. Even for some of the foodstuffs, sugar for 
instance, she must always rely on a source outside this area. But an item 
of the utmost importance coming from farther afield is fuel oil. One- 
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half of the oil imports of Japan is drawn from the Dutch Indies, and the 
freedom of that sea-route will be absolutely necessary for her power of 
resistance. The control of the routes in the China Sea is of great value to 
Japan, too, for the supply of rubber, clothing materials, and metals. 
The protection of trade in these waters is, therefore, a charge against the 
Japanese navy almost as essential as its first duty. 


For the performance of such defensive functions as indicated 
in the above statement Japan thinks she must have in adequate 
numbers submarines, destroyers, and cruisers of the smaller type. 
Vice-Admiral G. A. Ballard, formerly Assistant Director of Naval 
Intelligence and Director of the Operations Division of the British 
Admiralty War Staff, goes even so far as to think it advisable 
for Japan to use for submarines the greater part of the money 
she has been expending on the larger types of warships. ‘ With 
a couple of hundred of these craft as a defence,’ he says, ‘no 
foreign battle squadron would ever be likely to approach her 
coasts cr attempt to enter the Yellow Sea,’ for ‘ Japanese waters 
are particularly well suited to the operations of that type of 
vessel on account of their great depth, which precludes the 
possibility of submarines being “‘ mined in ”’ as they were in the 
North Sea.’ 

The Japanese navy, though inadequate as an offensive 
weapon, is formidable as an instrument of defence in Japan’s 
own and adjacent waters. Aided by great natural advantages 
due to her geographical position, and having seen to it that no 
Western Power shall be permitted to build new naval bases and 
fortifications in her part of the world, she has entrenched herself 
in an almost impregnable position. From Europe she is separated 
by 10,000 miles of water; between her and America lies the 
Pacific, almost 5000 miles wide. On the Asian continent, across 
the Japan and Yellow Seas, there is at present no nation capable 
of challenging Japan. Japan, then, is supreme in her quarter 
of the globe. She has no nation to fear save ‘ Red’ Russia, and 
that only on account of such disruptive propaganda as it may 
spread in China, in Manchuria, in Korea, and perhaps even within 
her own confines. To quote Vice-Admiral Ballard once more, 


for any attack on Japan as matters now stand the enemy must be in 
possession of a fleet about three times as powerful as that of the defence, 
because no other country has a fully-equipped modern naval base and 
arsenal in the Western Pacific capable of docking two or three of the 
largest battleships simultaneously ; or of removing guns 100 tons in weight ; 
or of manufacturing wholesale supplies of heavy-calibre ammunition ; or, 
lastly, of storing the millions of tons of oil fuel required by a twentieth- 
century fleet in war. Without such a base in easy reach a large proportion 
of the attacking fleet—probably a third—must constantly be at some 
distance from the theatre of operations ; while the force actually on the 
spot must always be twice as strong as the defence if any effective watch 
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or blockade is to be possible. No Power exists at present in a position to 
undertake such a task. 


Admitting that Japan’s position is so secure, one may well 
ask why she should want a ratio of 7, instead of 6, for her cruiser 
strength. The answer is that, roughly speaking, 7 happens to 
be her existing cruiser ratio as compared with America’s existing 
cruiser strength including the ships she is now building. In 
other words, Japan merely wants to preserve the status quo 
which she considers her minimum defence requirements. This, 
therefore, does not seem a difficult or unreasonable proposal as 
between Japan and the United States. The difficulty lies in the 
application of the same proposal to British cruiser strength, 
compared with which Japan’s existing strength is, of course, 
much less than 7. Unless England agrees to reduce her cruisers 
to a considerably smaller tonnage than has been agreed upon 
between Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald, the proposal cannot 
be translated into treaty. How Japan hopes to surmount this 
obstacle it is difficult to see. 

If we confine our consideration to American and Japanese 
cruisers, the ‘legalisation "—that is, writing into treaty—of the 
ratio of 10: 7 which has for some years actually obtained should 
meet with no objection on the part of the Americans. So com- 
placently have the Americans acquiesced in this actual ratio 
that for the last several years Japan has, in their eyes, faded from 
the picture as a menace. Even the unscrupulous naval propa- 
gandists of the Shearer type have been unable to rouse American 
fear of Japan. Nor is this to be wondered at. America’s position 
in the Eastern Pacific is as impregnable as Japan’s is in the 
Western Pacific. In spite of occasional fire-eaters trying to 
conjure up the bogey of Japanese menace, the American public 
knows that the Japanese navy is all too small to disturb its peace 
of mind. As far as American security is concerned, then, it 
matters little whether Japan’s cruiser ratio be 6 or 7. In his 
heart of hearts the American is sure that Japan, with such a 
small navy, would never take it into her head to carry an offensive 
war into American waters, let alone American territories. 

Apart from the much improved diplomatic situation between 
the two nations, considerations of strategical difficulty alone 
preclude the possibility of such a misadventure on Japan’s part. 
She has only ten capital ships, and even this strength she is willing 
to reduce should other Powers agree to do likewise. Presuming, 
however, that these battleships are preserved under the 10:6 
ratio of the Washington Treaty, none of them,.if lost, could be 
replaced for three years. For this reason it is to the last degree 
unlikely that she should risk those ships by sending them 3400 
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miles across the Pacific to Hawaii, which is not only admirably 
defended, but is situated only 2100 miles from the mainland of 
America. To transport an army strong enough to accomplish 
anything tangible so far afield Japan must have not only a fighting 
fleet of much greater strength than she actually has, but a mer- 
chant marine several times the tonnage now at her disposal. 
Japan has only thirty-one merchant ships with a speed of fifteen 
knots or more, as against America’s 153 and Great Britain’s 416. 
Remember that a steamer can carry only fifty soldiers per 100 tons 
of displacement. Handicapped by a train of auxiliary ships and 
transports, the expeditionary force would have to proceed slowly 
and laboriously, and would as they came nearer Hawaii be 
harassed by American submarines and aircraft. By the time it 
reached its objective, if it could reach it at all, it would find the 
bunkers of its ships depleted and itself helpless before the defend- 
ing forces. 

We have seen that so slight an increase in Japan’s cruiser 
ratio as she is likely to ask will add little or nothing to the offensive 
power of her navy. (The word ‘ increase’ here is not correctly 
used, since Japan’s aim is to maintain the status quo as to her 
cruisers.) On the other hand, even so small a margin, when 
utilised for defensive purposes in the comparatively narrow 
circles of her own quarters, will undoubtedly prove of considerable 
value. This, no doubt, is what Japan has in view. 

Strategically considered, then, Japan’s desire to establish the 
ratio of 10: 10: 7 should cause no misgiving to her associates at 
the coming Conference. But if we view the matter from the 
standpoint of diplomacy and of Japan’s domestic condition, we 
are, perhaps, justified in advancing more or less adverse criticism. 
Diplomatically, Japan’s horizon is bright, and there seems to be 
nothing in store which will cast a shadow upon it in the conceivable 
future. She is friendly with all the major Powers, and they with 
her. As for the immigration issue, both Japan and America hope 
and trust that time, that solvent of all ills, will set it aright. True, 
there are China and Soviet Russia, which are chronically disturb- 
ing factors ; but Japan need not on this account maintain a large 
navy, for neither China nor Russia will for some decades to come 
be able to develop a naval or military strength of a nature to 
threaten her safety. 

Internally the reason is even greater why Japan should exer- 
cise the greatest possible economy in naval armament, for she is 
passing through a period of serious financial and economic 
readjustment. Such a course of retrenchment, if pursued by 
the navy, will oblige the army to follow suit—a dzsideratum 
sought by all far-seeing, clear-thinking civilians. 

In view of Japan’s present conditions, internal and external, 
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our Liberal idealists, an ‘ enlightened minority,’ urge that Japan 
should insist on the ratio of 6 for her auxiliary ships, especially 
cruisers; that she should thus fortify herself in urging upon 
England the cancellation of the Singapore naval base programme ; 
that she should insist upon fixing the maximum tonnage of all 
navies so low that they could carry no aggressive war into each 
other’s territorial waters; that she should work with America 
and England for the abolition of battleships. By taking such a 
courageous stand she may, the idealists think, assume moral 
leadership in the world movement for peace and disarmament. 

To the naval experts such an idea is a chimera—a dream of 
the visionary. They concede that if the British would give up 
the Singapore base, and if England and America would agree to 
such a low maximum tonnage as would satisfy the idealist, then 
Japan could safely adopt the idealist programme. But they are 
sure that England will never abandon Singapore, and that 
neither the United States nor Great Britain will accept so low 
a maximum tonnage as would satisfy the idealist. They point 
out that President Hoover, backed with all the great prestige, 
influence, wealth and prowess inherent in his country, has parleyed 
with the BritiSh for months and has succeeded only in bringing 
down the British cruiser tonnage to so high a level as 340,000 tons. 
How can Japan, they ask, with no such prestige, nor wealth nor 
prowess, hope to accomplish what the United States has found 
it impossible to achieve ? Should Japan insist upon the idealist 
programme she would simply prove herself an enfant terrible, 
and, besides, would have to take the onus of breaking up the 
Conference. From the naval expert’s standpoint, then, the only 
practicable course for Japan lies in her acquiescence in a reasonable 
limitation acceptable to the major naval Powers, securing for 
herself, at the same time, such naval strength as will safeguard 
her position. Such, in brief, is the view taken by the experts, 
and it is evidently the view accepted by the Cabinet and by the 
majority of the people. 

Nor is it surprising that the navalist view should prevail. 
Under our system of government the Minister of the Army is 
always a general and the Minister of the Navy an admiral, both 
in active service. True, there is no constitutional provision 
which gives explicit sanction to this arrangement. But this 
arrangement has been in effect ever since the inauguration of 
the General Staff in 1878, and, inasmuch as the Constitution of 
1889 contained no article for its abolition, no effort has been 
made to change the long-established usage. Technically, or 
theoretically, our Army and Navy Ministers, so far as they deal 
with military and naval matters, are not responsible to the Prime 
Minister or even to the Cabinet—they are responsible directly to 
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the Emperor. They may, therefore, ask for imperial audience 

»and lay their views before the throne directly and not through 
the Prime Minister, as is required of other ministers, provided, 
of course, they confine themselves to military or naval matters. 
In the last ten years or so the Army and Navy Ministers, in 
deference to growing popular objection, have been less and less 
inclined to invoke this prerogative, but as long as the prerogative 
remains unabolished the two ministers are more or less inde- 
pendent of the civilian orbit of the Cabinet of which they are 
members, thus enjoying a power and authority not subject to 
the control of the Prime Minister. 

In such circumstances one can well imagine the difficulty 
which confronts the Cabinet when it is called upon to deal with 
the problems of national defence. It is, of course, impossible 
that the Prime Minister and the civilian end of his Cabinet 
should allow the Ministers of the Army and of the Navy anything 
like a carte blanche, no matter what may be the latter’s technical 
or theoretical status. They must consider the nation’s finances 
as well as its various needs other than armament, and they will 
take into account the changed and changing condition of inter- 
national relations as a determining factor in national defence, 
Naturally their views are often at variance with those of the 
Army and Navy Ministers, and when civilian views clash with 
military the latter, as a rule, seem to prevail. Exceptions, of 
course, there have been, but the two institutions of our national 
defence, by reason of their time-honoured prerogative and their 
technical independence from the Cabinet, are in a position to 
exercise a preponderating influence whenever a policy of arma- 
ment is discussed. 

The naval problem is essentially technical. Though its 
ultimate solution must devolve upon statesmanship, it can never 
be dissociated from complicated technical considerations. This 
being the case, the public—the man in the street—usually takes 
for granted whatever information may be given out by the naval 
authorities on problems which they consider peculiarly their 
own. Because of this public ignorance or indifference, naval 
propaganda usually has smooth sailing. 

Ever since the Washington Conference allotted to Japan a 
battleship ratio of 6 as against America’s and England’s 10, her 
naval experts and naval authorities, real, would-be, and so-called, 
have told the public that she was impelled to acquiesce in that 
small ratio for the sake of the harmonious termination of the 
Conference, but at the expense of her national security. They 
have argued that the same ratio can never be applied to her 
auxiliary ships without jeopardising her national defence. No 
doubt they are sincere and are actuated by the best of motives. 
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But the regrettable fact is that the public has been led to believe 
that to accept a ratio of 6 for Japan’s auxiliary ships would bea 
national calamity. Thus our naval authorities have put them- 
selves in a position from which they cannot retreat without 
stultifying themselves and without appearing to have deceived 
the public, even if the new light of wisdom and statesmanship 
should dawn upon them. 

Whatever be the motives and factors back of the Japanese 
policy at the coming Conference, that policy will not be unreason- 
able. Japan comes to London with a sincere desire to contribute 
towards international harmony and accord. If the Conference 
fails to arrive at agreement, it will not be because of any act of 
commission or omission on Japan’s part. Japan, in short, will 
be conciliatory and be always open to reason. 


K. K. KAWAKAMI. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THE PooR WHITE PROBLEM 


‘Poor white’ is a peculiarly South African term for people of 
European descent who work the ground of other farmers upon 
various sorts of tenant arrangements. The system seems to have 
sapped their spirit of independence ; they are poor and thriftless, 
seeming unable to help themselves—in general a problem and an 
expense. The whole European population of South Africa does 
not total 2,000,000, and when it is realised that the officially 
accepted estimate of the number of poor whites is between 
100,000 and 150,000, it is evident that there are more of such 
people than South African conditions merit. 

For long the problem was neglected, but determined efforts 
are now being made to relieve it, if not to find a solution. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that until the poor white, or 
bywoner, is placed on the land with a definite contractual status, 
he will not achieve independence. All frankly charitable schemes 
must fail. The bywoner’s conditions of service should be outlined 
clearly, making him a contracted workman entitled in some degree 
to what improvements he effects. Only on these conditions can 
any idea of convenience or charity be removed and the poor white 
placed on the road to working out his salvation. And the accom- 
plishment of this is uphill work. With the bywoner indigency 
is hereditary. The evil has existed for well over 200 years. 

The two South African Government departments tackling 
this question are those of Labour and Lands, both having labour 
colonies and settlements in various parts of the country where 
bywoners are taught the better ways of farming and encouraged 
to develop the habit of labour.. The biggest area devoted to 
this work is north of the Hartebeestepoort Dam, in the Transvaal. 
The land here has been cleared by bywoners and planted with 
maize, tobacco and other crops, and a region once consisting of 
the handful of buildings of Brits dorp and a few scattered farms 
converted into a thickly populated and prosperous district. One 
can travel through miles of country laid out with excellent motor 
roads. On either side lie the fertile fields, with well-made irriga- 
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tion dams and furrows and other agricultural works, and com- 
fortable model villages. Most of this work has been accomplished 
within three years. The land had to be cleared of bush, the 
ground laid out and planted, and the various farm buildings 
erected. All the work was done by poor whites under expert 
supervision. 

Losperfontein is one of the villages formed under the Govern- 
ment’s rehabilitation scheme. Here untrained men undergo the 
first part of the process. These 250 men are regarded as ordinary 
farm labourers; they perform various unskilled jobs under 
supervision. By proving satisfactory here, they are eligible for 
advancement to what is known as the three-morgen stage. In 
this they are given plots of these dimensions, which they work 
under a share system which may be explained later. From here 
they step to the eight-morgen plots, where considerable scope 
for individual effort and initiative is allowed before the trainees 
are settled in some part of South Africa to work lots on their own 
account. 

The townships of Losperfontein and Sonop consist mainly of 
1301. two- or three-roomed asbestosene cottages, which are fitted 
with stove, Water-tank, and a few other necessities before occupa- 
tion. Little lots are attached to these dwellings, so that the wives 
of poor whites may take up vegetable growing, flower growing, 
or poultry farming ; from personal interests fostered in this way 
the promoters of the scheme go on to develop community feeling. 
In the halls at both villages lectures and concerts are usual; at 
various periods cinema shows and amateur dramatic entertain- 
ments are given here, but dances are barred rigidly. The younger 
generation is being catered for through the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides, and through games like football, cricket, hockey and 
tennis. Considering the stock from which these children have 
sprung, it is not to be expected that they are of the best types, 
but educational and welfare methods here have led to notable 
improvements of mind and body, even in instances where mental 
development was much below the general average. When these 
boys and girls have completed the ordinary school courses the 
former are sent to the Krokodilpoort Agricultural School and the 
latter to the Hartebeestepoort Domestic Science School. These 
institutions are under the control of the Department of Education, 
which now is also interesting itself in the problem. The agricul- 
tural school began work early in 1928 with twenty-five boys, but 
the number is to be brought up to fifty, which is also the total 
number the domestic science school can deal with at a time. 
This institution was opened in February 1927, and is now managed 
by the mistress and two assistants. 

Losperfontein is probably the largest communal farm in 
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South Africa. Much ground has yet to be cleared and cultivated, 
but already well over 7000 acres have been put under crops. 
Modern methods are employed. The steam plough and motor 
tractors in use accomplish much more work than could be obtained 
from scores of oxen, and without grazing difficulties. One 
mechanical plough breaks up on an average eighteen acres a 
day, while the steam wagon used for transport is estimated to 
equal the haulage capacity of 160 oxen. Here it is being proved 
that machinery in agriculture is economically sound, especially 
in a country like South Africa, where large-scale farming is the 
tule. The average annual cut from the wheat fields now totals 
about 10,000 bags, which at current prices should return about 
20,0001. The income from the tobacco fields is about 2000/1. a 
year, while products like hay, lucerne, milk, and vegetables bring 
up the income of the farm to nearly 30,000/._ There is up to 100 
head of good Friesland cattle, which are housed in clean and well- 
arranged sheds ; a clever fly-trap outside these buildings keeps 
them clear of this dairy pest. Trainees here are taught to keep 
milk and butter-fat records, and in other ways to go about the 
work scientifically. This part of the farm is almost self-support- 
ing and the same may be said of the poultry farm, where up to 
6000 chickens are run. It is yet too soon to expect returns from 
the orchards, but the 2000 trees planted are prospering. 

There are three settlements here for poor whites who have 
reached the stage termed tenant-farmer, when they are allowed 
to take over eight-morgen plots; these settlements are Geluk, 
with 100 families, Zanddrift, with 93 families, and Uitvalground, 
with 35 families. Geluk is a part of Losperfontein, but the dwell- 
ings upon this portion are of wood and iron, and were erected at 
an average rate of two houses a day. Although most of the men 
here were originally of the ordinary South African bywoner type, 
they have learnt their lesson at Losperfontein, and farm according 
to improved methods foreign to those who have never left estates 
on which they are dependent. Zanddrift was never part of 
Losperfontein ; it is a farm leased by the Labour Department, 
but with most of the ground unworked. Poor whites drafted 
here had to cut their own irrigation furrows, put up their own 
fences, clean, stump and plough the ground, and carry out other 
improvements. Here most of the houses were built by settlers, 
who manufactured their own bricks and obtained much of the 
iron and wood needed from the temporary structures. These 
substantial four-roomed houses were thus built at a total cost of 
about 22/. 10s. each. At the same time the settlers built tobacco 
sheds, flue curing barns, stables and storage rooms, in addition 
to digging the cellars. Tobacco has proved an excellent crop 
here. Although over 40,000/. has been spent on this settlement, 
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it has already returned a profit ; by the end of 1928 the balance 
in favour of the settlers was 16161. 

In the first year of the Hartebeestepoort scheme the Lands 
Department spent 18,376]. in laying down roads, 20,000/. in 
clearing land, 12,000/. on fencing, 5283/. on sheds, 21,695/. on 
horses, 20,567/. on other stock and equipment, and 3691/. on 
ploughing. Irrigation, planting, cost of seeds, and other require- 
ments were also responsible for large expenditure. Approxi- 
mately 145,000/. has been sunk in the Labour Department farm 
at Losperfontein, but the land already cultivated now has an 
estimated value of 220,000/., while the houses, farm buildings, 
and other improvements represent a further 40,000/. During 
the first few years the total profits from the scheme were only 
23,000/., but it is now expected that these settlements will return 
at least 30,000/. a year to the Treasury. Great though the area 
broken up may be, much more has yet to be dealt with; thus 
there is not likely to be any considerable decrease of expenditure, 
but, against this, increased revenue can confidently be anticipated. 

The pagter trainee system, as worked here, is also designed to 
entice farmers driven ‘from the land by drought, pests, and other 
troubles to take up their old work again ; to this end a different 
system from that followed at Losperfontein and Sonop is in 
force. These trainees are adopted by established farmers, who 
are allowed up to 150/. for material, implements, cattle seed, etc., 
for each trainee accepted. Over 60,000/. has been loaned in this 
way. Most recruits for the training farms, however, are drawn 
from the afforestation settlements, which generally serve to 
prove a worker’s ability and desire to succeed. At Losperfontein 
he is graded as a trainee, and has to work on the communal farm 
under the direction of the manager. He is allowed 5s. 6d. a 
day, free housing and fuel, medical attention, and schooling for 
his children. 

After eighteen months he may be considered suitable for 
employment under the three-morgen plot scheme. The daily 
wage remains as before, and he is still under the supervision of 
the manager, who directs in the use of two-thirds of the plot, 
while allowing him to cultivate the remainder as he pleases. 
The produce of this ground is marketed by the department, 
which deducts from the profit advances for wages, implements, 
seed and other items, and credits him with the remainder. Those 
who succeed here are considered ready for employment under the 
pagter trainee scheme. The pagter trainee extension scheme 
was a later development ; in this the Government replaces the 
owner-farmer, and, after the deduction of expenses, the trainee 
is credited with his profits. When trainees are quartered with 
established farmers these rarely take sufficient interest for them 
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to save enough to branch out on their own, which is the ideal of 
the system. 

It has been said that the bywoner would make more progress 
if he were given freehold land ; but there are many reasons why 
this should not be done, although such donations are the only 
obvious way to a real solution. In many cases undisputed owner- 
ship of several acres puts even the poor white on his mettle ; the 
property sense will compel him to work as hard as he can to retain 
what he has, and pride of ownership will inspire him to improve- 
ments not restricted by the imposition of a maximum valuation, 
as at Kakamas. While, however, this may be true of the enter- 
prising bywoner, it has been proved that the granting of freehold 
land to such men is a grave step. Where tentative experiments 
have been made, it was found that within four years as much as 
70 per cent. of freehold land held by poor whites had, by exchange 
or barter, passed into the hands of shrewd-minded business men. 
These undisputable facts bring the poor white problem into the 
realm of practical psychology. Until the self-respect and general 
dependence of the bywoner is raised, no more land schemes can 
have the success they deserve. All experiments have so far 
proved that, while the poor white can rely upon a definite backing 
from the Government or some body like the Dutch Reformed 
Church, he can work steadily and with a varying degree of skill ; 
once he has to sail on his own, he is in danger of sinking. 

At Kakamas, the Dutch Reformed Church settlement, the 
poor whites must be protected by excluding the ordinary trader 
and encouraging the use of the colony stores. They are not 
forced to deal with these stores; but, impelled by that all- 
powerful desire for security, they consider it advisable to do so : 
in fact often, without the long credit given by these four stores, 
many of the poorer erf-holders would not, in unfavourable seasons, 
be able to exist. The very fact that, in almost any circumstances, 
the stores can be depended upon for assistance, and that the 
repayment of debts can be postponed from year to year, tends to 
satisfy the average individual with doing as little as possible. 
Stores do not play the same part in Government colonies, but 
there is the same feeling that, whatever happens, the nation 
owes a competence. 

The various labour colonies have proved that it is wrong to 
argue that the poor white lacks ambition ; what he lacks is the 
incentive to raise himself above his dependent condition. Given 
a definite incentive, these men will work hard; they will save 
steadily, deny themselves everything but essentials to win 
independence. Over 2000). was saved in one year by 200 
bywoners of the better type on a Government labour colony. 
The Government experiment, too, of allowing a number of these 
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men to cultivate plots on their own behalf has, from the individual 
point of view, succeeded, but it is doubtful whether the problem 
as a whole has been advanced towards solution. Where labour 
colonies have functioned as schools of agriculture, giving the poor 
white the responsibility of learning within a definite time how to 
maintain himself comfortably on the land, better results have 
attended. This introduces the factor of personal effort ; of the 
figures available it is found that up to 60 per cent. of men so 
trained have made good on the land on which they were settled 


subsequently. But it remains for the future to show whether. 


the effect will be lasting. 

Kakamas, on the banks of the Orange River, was founded 
soon after the rinderpest outbreak of 1896, when thousands of 
head of cattle were carried off and farmers turned to their church 
for help. The Rev. B. P. Marchand, whose seven years among 
the Knysna woodcutters had given him an idea of the difficulties, 
was consulted ; he decided that a settlement for these people 
was the only way out of the trouble. The Rev. Mr. Schroeder, 
of Upington, first superintendent of the labour colony, drew 
attention to Kakamas; an almost unknown spot some 55 miles 
down the Orange River. This land being reported suitable for 
settlement by poor whites, it was chosen; two years after the 
rinderpest outbreak a number of poor farmers, remunerated at 
the rate of 3s. per day, had begun work on the farms laid out on 
either side of the river. They were promised the first holdings, 
a fact that made them push on ; and considerable rough furrowing 
was completed. 

The South African War delayed the work of settling the 
colony to 1903, when the first rough survey was made. In the 
beginning this colony received a Government loan of 43,000l., 
of which about 30,000/. has been repaid. About 150,000/. has 
been spent on the colony ; this is well secured, only a small debt 
now remaining to be paid off. This money was used with good 
purpose. The 27 miles of the north furrow, with its flume of 
water 12 feet by 2 feet, and its two tunnels through the roughest 
parts of the ground, cost a sum equal to the original Government 
loan. The region this waters supports about 230 families. The 
south furrow is 10 miles shorter, while its flume of water is 10 feet 
by 18 inches ; it cost 17,000/. and supports 200 families. 

Kakamas has not been spared criticism, but it has succeeded. 
Its’main drawback is that saturation point has been reached. 
Inf fact, eighteen years ago it was full; to-day the only way a 
poor white can obtain a holding is by replacing one who has 
decided to leave. This is a weakness in all such labour colonies ; 
only by extension of furrows can new ground be opened up. 
Several score families of bywoners are squatting in the colony in 
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the hope that some day ground may be granted them. Limited 
capacity; must always prove a grave stumbling block. Com- 
missions’ appointed by the Transvaal and other provinces were 
once opposed to labour colonies, the principal argument against 
them being that, instead of solving the problem, they aggravated 
it, the percentage benefiting not demanding consideration. 

As the scheme of an independent body like the Dutch 
Reformed Church, Kakamas cannot have the authority it would 
if entirely under the control of the Government, and this poor 
white problem demands definite State action, it is essential for 
the future prosperity of South Africa that the Government 
devise some powerful method whereby these labour colonies 
become streams sending a steady flow of ‘ emancipated ’ bywoners 
on to holdings in various parts of the country rather than dams 
where they accumulate until saturation point is reached. This 
must be the ideal at which all such schemes should aim. 

Kakamas, for all its faults, has so far proved the most successful 
experiment, but here the bywoner is enabled to gain security at 
the expense of independence, and it is independence rather than 
a sense of security which all labour colony schemes must promote. 
If a man remains at Kakamas twenty years, putting all his 
energies into his holding and erecting buildings and completing 
other improvements, he cannot, if he intends to leave the settle- 
ment, claim above the maximum sum of 200/. In theory this 
isa deterrent ; in practice it is too, but not to the degree popularly 
supposed. Many buildings and improvements added by erf- 
holders are in excess of this sum, but against this must be set 
the fact that these men have settled complacently here for life. 
They are content to carry out sufficient work to ensure comfort. 

Poor white schemes must encourage initiative and offer the 
bywoner a chance of becoming a landowner, even if only in a small 
way. In the authoritive words of the 1906-8 Transvaal Indigency 
Commission, ‘ Relief should not stop short of providing the 
indigents with the necessaries of life; its object should also be 
their moral and economic regeneration.’ Kakamas has always 
had this aim in view, but from a training ground or school for 
indigent farmers it has become a permanent dorp, with all the 
features of the average South African village ; this is one way in 
which the experiment has failed. If the old plan had been carried 
out grave injustice would have been done to the older men who 
gave so many years to developing the place. It hardly seemed 
right to take from them the little farms upon which they had 
lavished so much attention and which had become an important 
part in their lives. 

But Kakamas does try to educate its children and fit them for 


larger réles in the outside world. They are taught industry and 
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other valuable moral qualities, and it may be possible in the 
future to realise the original ideal. Its remoteness from the 
rest of South Africa was probably one reason for its failure ; this 
may explain why the industrial school opened some years ago 
had to be closed down, but, now that railway connexion has been 
established, this experiment would be worth trying again. The 
village has seven minor schools and one high school, the attendance 
at all being well over 1000 children. 

The policy of the officials governing the colony is to prevent 
settlers becoming indebted to traders outside Kakamas, for 
which reason long credit is given by the colony stores, It is 
difficult for a man to pledge his right to his holding, and that 
has made Kakamas unpopular with the ordinary traders. Most 
settlers dispose of. their produce to these stores at fixed prices, 
while the credit allowed the poorer settlers is so long that some 
have been indebted for amounts varying between ro/. and 60), 
for the last ten years, without prospect of accounts being squared 
in the immediate future. Perfect freedom of trade is allowed 
here, however. Settlers may buy and sell with whom they please, 
which is contrary to the rule in most Government colonies. The 
failures at Kakamas are generally heavily in debt, and they are 
the only ones who surrender holdings here. These plots are 
generally of little value, having few improvements and a general 
appearance of neglect. The sum allowed for the holder’s interest 
is often only sufficient to meet his debts ; that such plots can be 
worked successfully is proved by men who are later settled upon 
them. 

In conclusion a word might be said of what is being done for 
the older people. South Africa now has its old-age pension scheme, 
but, apart from this, Losperfontein contains about 130 old and 
unfit men who are given various light jobs like tree planting, 
About forty-five of these men became eligible for old-age pensions 
this year. The Transvaal Provincial Council allows the Depart- 
ment of Labour 25s. a month for each of these men, who are paid 
at the rate of 5s. a day for the work they do. Many of the 
attractive avenues on the estate have been planted by them. 
Later on a model alms village may be established here ; the old 
people will be enabled to spend their declining years in gardening 
and other light pastoral pursuits. 

W. L. SPEIGHT. 
Cape Town. 





SOUTH AFRICA 
II. Economic Native Poricy 


THERE is a feeling in South Africa that people in Europe have 
very little conception of the actual position in the Union with 
regard to native affairs. Most of the articles which appear in 
the Press are written by well-educated negropholists, and the 
other side is not put forward because it is mainly understood by 
the old colonists and the farmers, whose education in most cases 
does not permit the writing of the literary article acceptable to 
leading periodicals across the water. In this connexion General 
Hertzog’s attitude has been very much misunderstood. It is 
being gradually recognized in South Africa that our Prime 
Minister is a statesman of the first grade, and his recent speech 
at Bloemfontein on October 16 last 1 shows that he is a wise and 
far-seeing man. He is making an honest attempt to be fair to 
both the white and black population, and it is the prayer of all 
good South Africans that his efforts may be successful, Our 
troubles over here are mainly economic. The great question 
before us to-day is the absorption of the towns by natives. If 
this continues it must result in the total eclipse of our civilisation 
and eventually in the ruin of the natives themselves. 

There is no settled native policy in Africa. In the far north 
we have what may be termed the Brazilian system, favoured by 
the French and the Belgians, which makes no differentiation 
between the races. We then come to the West Coast, where the 
policy of the British Government is to create purely native 
States guided by intelligent white men. There is a great deal to 
be said for this owing to the nature of the climate and the 
unsuitability of the territories for permanent white occupation. 
Then we have the Eastern Protectorate system, as exemplified 
in the Hilton Young Report. This practically recommends the 
Rhodes formula, ‘ Equal rights for all civilised men.’ There is 
no doubt that the tangled skein of politics in Kenya will even- 
tually be settled somewhat on these lines; but a new motto is 

1 On the occasion of the Free State Nationalist Congress, when he declared 
himself against Republican propaganda, and the appointment of a South African 
as Governor-General. 
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required to-day, ‘ Equal rights for all intelligent men and women,’ 
What is a civilised man? Give a native a college education, 
dress him in European fashion, and you have a civilised man, 
According to the dictionary he has only to be a member of a 
civilised State; whereas an intelligent man must have the 
capacity to know, understand, and be able to exercise the highest 
mental functions. ‘The benevolent autocracy of the intelli- 
gentsia’ is the formula which Africa requires to insure her success, 
as against the Bolshevist and Communistic foreword, ‘ The 
autocracy of the proletariat.’. You may say, What has this to 
do with the economic question? Well, it affects it in this way, 
Through the natives doing all the unskilled work in the towns 
there is no room for the white youth of the country, and asa 
consequence within measurable time there will be very little room 
for white civilisation in this continent. The natives, if things 
continue as they are, will later on naturally claim municipal-and 
franchise rights on the ground that they are civilised. These 
aspirations can be confined to the country if the towns are 
segregated, as we hope they will be under the Urban Areas Bill. 

The whites in South Africa have lost the opportunity of 
segregating the native races as a whole, but they can still do this 
in the towns and urban areas. To the native morally our present 
situation leads to nothing but despair; by leaving all unskilled 
labour to them we ruin our youth. The latter have forgotten 
what the dignity of labour is; they have no opportunity of 
starting at the ‘ bottom of the ladder,’ and their only salvation 
under present conditions is to emigrate. Our townspeople have 
largely been accustomed to this order of life, forgetting that all 
over the world the urban residents can get on very well without 
cheap coloured labour ; with the use of mechanical transport and 
electrical labour-saving appliances they are more fortunate than 
their country friends. 

In 1921 we had in the urban areas of the Union 587,000 
natives, of whom 439,707 were males—a most unhealthy state of 
affairs. We have, of course, our coloured and Indian problems; 
these have been created by ourselves, and we must stand by the 
consequences. We have only one remedy for this difficulty, and 
that is to insist that their standard of living and ours must be 
raised to the highest level. 

The great trouble in South Africa is that the primary 
industries have to pay for sverything. The towns are raising 
wages, and to this the primary industries have no objection 
provided the money goes into the pockets of the white population 
and the natives are employed where they are needed, in mining 
and agriculture. This would build up the whole country and 
save the native, who is fast succumbing to the evil influences of 
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town life, living under insanitary conditions, often surrounded 
by criminals, encouraged to take drink merely to pander to the 
luxury of a few individuals. 

It is true that many natives will object to leaving the towns, 
but those of us who know the native feel there is only one place 
for these ‘children,’ and that is the country or the compound, 
where they can be protected. Pretoria, Johannesburg, Durban, 
and Bloemfontein are to-day huge native locations, and the 
numbers of white and black inhabitants of towns in the Transvaal 
are practically equal. The natives say that they should have 
more ground, and the right of leasing from the farmers. This is 
a matter which might still be considered, and would not be too 
heavy a price to pay for the evacuation of the towns by the 
greater part of the native population. In 1921 the natives in 
Johannesburg numbered 118,353. The presence of this huge 
congregation of natives is a continual source of danger to the 
white community. 

Let us consider the position as regards native crime. In 1927 
in the Witwatersrand area alone the number of native prosecu- 
tions amounted to the stupendous total of 120,090, and the 
convictions for serious crime were 2770, while for whites the 
number was only 894. Colonel Truter, late commissioner of 
police, stated in his last report that 1927 was marked by terrible 
crimes of violence. An army of police and officials has to be 
maintained to deal with native crime. These native criminals 
are manufactured because the natives remain permanently in 
the towns. 

They are an easy prey to the low-class agitator, whose 
continual cry for higher wages and equal rights, which has a 
great deal of justification, will lead to trouble. Why not remove 
this cry of economic inequality by separating the spheres of 
labour? All well-meaning people wish the native to advance, 
as he can on the land. This would double and treble the 
production of the Union, and thereby greatly increase our white 
population. There is nothing unjust or unfair to the native in 
proposing that he should be gradually repatriated to the country. 
A few cases of hardship may occur, but just as Khama would 
not allow the white man into his territory except one or two 
traders, and Basutoland is still so reserved, so the white people in 
the towns have every right to move in the matter. 

This question is not so difficult as it appears on the face of it. 
It is mainly a question of policy to be applied by the Native 
Affairs Department of the Union. Over a period of, say, ten 
years the towns could be comparatively white, and for the 
present native females, under contract to act as domestic servants, 
would be allowed to remain, provided repatriation took place at 
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the end of their terms. There are two objects in this: one is to 
organise and employ the excess of native female labour, and the 
other is to cultivate in these women a sense of domestic science 
and economy, which would have a great effect on tribal life and 
customs. 

The municipalities are greatly to blame for creating vested 
interest in townships. To encourage the natives to own their 
own property amongst the whites is fatal. South Africa will face 
a grave crisis if the present economic conditions endure. 

In the towns the native is parasitic ; in agriculture, mining, 
and industry he becomes a primary and secondary producer, 
Our mines require 30,000 additional men shortly ; our farmers 
and industries are chronically short of labour, and yet we cannot 
find employment for our children. With highly organised white 
communities in our cities we can guide this new and large army 
of producers. . 

Colour is not the ground on which we fight : it is the native’s 
own welfare. The whole future of the country lies in the position 
of the white child—what its future is to be, as to whether the 
intermingling of the races on present lines is not going to result 
in the utter degradation of the whites, with the eventual domina- 
tion of a Chaka and a relapse into savagery. It is the native 
who will suffer eventually, as surely as he did when previous 
African civilisations disappeared, as General Smuts put it in 1917 
in London, ‘ under the quicksands of the African native flood.’ 
The white man will disappear if our present policy continues, 
It is only a matter of time. 

It is contended that the conditions of country life are 
unattractive to the native ; this is not so. It is the easy morals 
and the ease with which the natives can obtain drink in cities 
like Johannesburg which attract them. There are, of course, 
exceptions, but a life of licence appeals to many young people 
nowadays, and the Bantu is no exception. The happiest natives 
in South Africa reside in the country. They are a pastoral 
people, and they are at their best on the farm of the intelligent 
white man. The old natives are in despair at the large influx 
of uwmfaans (youths) and picannins into the towns, who come 
mostly without their parents’ or their chief's consent, and drift 
into crime, licence, and venereal disease. 

Some people say that the town employer will not consent to 
be deprived of his native labour. The Pretoria Chamber of 
Commerce has taken a different view. At a recent meeting the 
following resolution was put forward by me and adopted : 


That the welfare and prosperity of the white and native races of South 
Africa depends, in a large measure, on the complete segregation of the 
towns, and the gradual repatriation of all male natives to the country 
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except such as are housed under the compound system while serving 


petiods of employment. 


. This resolution has also been passed by the Transvaal 
Agricultural Union, and has been placed on the agenda of the 
South African Agricultural Union and also the South African 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, thus showing that it is 
realised to be the one great problem before the Union. With 
the native absent from the towns the same conditions will obtain 
as in Australia and New Zealand, where they have also had 
coloured races to deal with, 

Our juvenile advisory boards, which deal with occupations 
for young people, have the greatest difficulty in getting employ- 
ment for the children leaving school. The European is not 
averse from what is known as ‘ kaffir jobs’ in unskilled work if he 
gets the opportunity : 17,000 people have taken up this class of 
occupation on the South African Railways, and double the 
number could be obtained if required. 

Another fallacy is that the natives have not enough ground 
reserved for them. The problem is not so much land as the fact 
that under the Lobola system—by which the native hands over 
cattle to his wife’s family when he marries—a very large number 
of cattle have to be kept by the natives, If the custom can be 
changed to cash, or a smaller number of cattle of a higher grade, 
the land difficulty would largely disappear. Agricultural pro- 
duction of the native is remarkably small owing to the cattle 
problem. It is not to be denied that in one or two cases there 
is overcrowding, but General Hertzog has made provision in his 
Native Bills for removing any grievances of that kind. By 
establishing a labour bureau under the control of the mining, 
industrial, and agricultural authorities, in conjunction with the 
Native Affairs Department of the Union, the supply of native 
labour to urban areas would be gradually contracted until it 
ultimately vanished. Everybody must admit that both races con- 
sist of human beings, and therefore entitled to equal opportunities 
for self-development, but not necessarily in the same economic 
spheres. By the removal of the native to the country or the 
compound he will be freed from evil influences, and get an 
opportunity of developing on his own. Then he will be able, in 
security, to develop soul and body and make use of his reason, 
for the true end of the State is labour. But in his pre-adolescent 
days he must be guided by the white man, and he, on the other 
hand, may preserve the white man’s civilisation by giving up 
his grip on the towns, which will eventually destroy him and his 
white brother. 

It is along the lines of this article that our native policy is 
developing in the Union; and we hope we shall receive the 
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sympathy and support of our brethren overseas. We 
believe that a solution along these lines will not only retain 
southern Africa for civilisation, but <vill greatly help to solve 
our ‘poor white’ problem. 

The argument summarised : 

1. The natives of Africa are becoming race conscious and will 
soon claim and exercise very much greater powers over the 
Executive. 

2. Owing to the agitation of Communists and others in the 
towns the position is rapidly becoming dangerous to the welfare 
of both the white and native races. 

3. The native health and criminal statistics are very un- 
favourable in the urban areas, and his morals are rapidly being 
undermined. 

4. The mines, agriculture, and industries are short of labour, 

5. The work of the natives in the towns is, in most cases, 
unnecessary and parasitic. 

6. Owing to this misuse, unsuitable work of a pauper nature 
has to be found (and paid for by the State) for white people, 
This would be largely: unnecessary if the labour spheres were 
adjusted. 

7. The proper economic use of our native and white labour 
would enable us to carry a much larger white population. 


H. R. ABERCROMBIE. 
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AN INDIAN VIEW OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION 


A RECENT issue of a South Indian periodical is devoted from 
cover to cover to an examination of the personality and the ideals 
of Mr. Gandhi. He is hailed as a national deliverer, as a great 
moral reformer, and above all as the tenth Avaéar (incarna- 
tion) of the supreme deity Vishnu. The occasion of his sixtieth 
birthday, which has just been celebrated, is welcomed as the 
opportunity for establishing him more securely than ever before 
in the position of a national dictator, whose commands shall be 
obeyed implicitly by his fellow-countrymen, not because of any 
material force which he may wield, but because of the moral 
authority with which his services to India have invested him. 
Such ideas are extremely characteristic of the best elements 
in modern India. The ancient ideal of the sanmyasi, the 
renouncer, as endowed with the highest dignity and authority, 
still persists; and Mr. Gandhi is looked upon as the perfect 
sannyasi. There are many thousands of educated Hindus who 
believe that the only hope for their country is that she should be 
led by this man, who eschews all the appurtenances of greatness, 
rejects wealth and material power as legitimate factors in national 
regeneration, deliberately plans to turn back the clock with regard 
to the Westernisation of Indian society and Indian industry, and 
makes binding upon his followers the duty of devoting a consider- 
able portion of each day to the manufacture of homespun cloth. 
Mr. Gandhi has recently published in his journal, Young India, 
a terrifying account, written by an American, of the pressure of 
competitive industry in the United States—the desperate 
plottings to gain control of markets, the insecurity of employees, 
the pernicious effects of the hire-purchase system, the risks of 
widespread financial catastrophe, and so forth. The moral 
intended to be drawn from such things is this, that the Western 
organisation of economic relationships is radically faulty ; that 
it leads to ever-increasing strain; that it inevitably thrusts the 
weakest to the wall; and that it is heading directly towards 
wholesale disaster. The breakdown in the English coal trade 
and the conditions of distress obtaining in South Wales (where in 
757 
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the case of many areas it seems clear that the population can 


never again be supported by coal-winning) are felt in India to 
give point to the belief so widely held there that Western — 


competitive industry is unsound to its foundations. The 
experiments made in Soviet Russia for the establishment of a 
different economic system are regarded with the very greatest 
interest, especially in view of the rapid spread of Communist 
doctrines in the great Indian industrial cities. But the fact that 
the new Russian economic system is based upon the class war 
appears to most thinking Indians a fatal objection against its 
applicability to Indian conditions, since from time immemorial 
the Indian ideal for society has been one in which each section 
performs its own distinctive service in its own distinctive way for 
the good of the whole. 

The profound dissatisfaction with the Western organisation 
of social and economic life, which had been coming into existence 
in India since the beginning of the century, came to a head during 
the war. The conflict which rent the peoples of Europe asunder, 
and drew even India herself into its orbit, did not appear to 
thinking people in Indja to be merely an unfortunate incident 
checking for 2 brief space the orderly current of Western 
progress. It was, they believed, the inevitable outcome of what 
they regarded as an acquisitive society, organised throughout 
for the purposes of exploitation rather than of service, and 
prepared to achieve its ends by means of force. At that time, 
from all parts of India, there began to be heard voices expressing 
the conviction that the gigantic process of mutual destruction 
going forward in Europe was the only result which could be 
expected from a mode of life essentially competitive and grasping, 
in economic relationships, in international relationships, and in 
inter-racial relationships. In consequence, the demand became 
more and more insistent that at all costs India should be saved 
from participation in this mode of life. Swaraj began to be 
thought of, not merely as a winning of India’s right to control 
her own affairs, and not merely as the fulfilment of nationalistic 
aspirations which are after all a very new development in the 
long history of India, but as the only possible method of saving 
India from the destruction which had fallen upon Europe. The 
thinking Hindu became convinced that Western civilisation is 
rotten to the core, because it had led to the war, and because the 
war was the inevitable outcome of its fundamental motives. 
If this civilisation should once get a thorough grip upon India, 
whether through economic organisation or through a long- 
continued political dominance, there was, to his mind, no future 
for his country except disaster. Swaraj became a patriotic duty 
far more insistent than in the case of any Western patriotism ; 
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for it was seen to offer the only method of preserving a non- 
acquisitive culture from the onset of a disease which would 
inevitably destroy that culture as it was already destroying 
European culture. 

Such views were no doubt exaggerated ; and there is now fair 
hope that Western civilisation will survive the disease of war, 
which twelve years ago seemed to have struck it a death-blow ; 
but the educated Hindu does not feel that the future is secure ; 
and Swaraj is still demanded as the means of preserving Indian 
culture from corruption and death. He believes that the West 
has merely succeeded in effecting a superficial and incomplete 
cure of the wounds left by the war, without going to the root of 
the disease which caused those wounds, He holds that the 
motives of acquisitiveness, of competition, of exploitation, and 
therefore of conflict, still control the springs of action in the 
West, and therefore that disaster is bound to come again: The 
success which has attended this superficial process of healing fills 
him with alarm rather than with admiration; for he believes 
that it will distract attention from the real roots of mischief and 
lead to a false sense of well-being and security. He is more than 
ever convinced that India must gain the power and right to cut 
herself off from the whole process of Western civilisation, because 
it is so successful in skinning over wounds and in ignoring the 
real causes of past catastrophe, The West is so able, so efficient, 
so.intrusive, and at the same time so frivolously superficial in 
ignoring the real psychological causes of decay, that the only 
hope for India is a severance as complete as possible from all 
contact with the West. 

Thus it comes about that a representative Indian, such as 
Mr. Gandhi, is prepared to sacrifice with a glad heart all the 
material benefits of Western connexion, from the Famine Code 
and the railways down to hospitals and drainage systems, if only 
India can gain the power not to lose her own soul. 

This leads us on to the exceedingly important observation 
that the modern movement of Swaraj in India is profoundly 
religious in its outlook. In the first place, during the past 
generation the rising tide of Indian national patriotism has been 
accompanied by the development of a variety of new national 
cults. Most important of these is the worship which is paid to 
Mother India as a goddess. Thirty or forty years ago such a 
cult would have been impossible, simply because the physical 
prerequisites for its development did not exist. The country 
had not yet been sufficiently bound together by modern means 
of communication ; and a sufficiently large intelligentsia had not 
yet been built up by the new English education. But to-day 
this cult of Mother India is an immensely powerful factor in the 
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national life. Not only is any great leader, such as Mr. B. G; 
Tilak during the war years, and now Mr. Gandhi, literally 
worshipped by many millions of his fellow-countrymen as an 
incarnation of the Supreme Being, but India herself is worshipped 
as a beneficent mother-goddess. The Westerner may be inclined 
to smile at the naive condition of mind which makes a picture of 
India as the mother-goddess the most precious of the Indian 
student’s possessions ; but religion is not a thing to smile at ina 
land where at any moment bloodshed may break out in the 
streets as a result of the differing religious convictions held by 
Hindus and Musalmans. The fanatical adoration which is paid 
nowadays, especially by the student class, to Mother India, and 
(though with a less marked nationalist significance) to such 
deities as Saraswati and Ganpati, is a factor of the very greatest 
importance in the national life. It gives a driving force, an 
intensity of conviction, a sensitiveness, to the national movement 
in India which is lacking in other countries. It makes the 
intelligentsia look upon the political subjection of their country 
as an insult to their religion. Mother India is spoken of as 
enslaved and degraded; and such sentiments, which to the 
Westerner would appear the commonplaces of nationalist 
rhetoric, gain a dangerously inflammatory significance in India 
owing to the intensity with which religious convictions are held. 

But the modern Swarajist movement is based upon religion 
in another and far deeper sense. From time immemorial every 
detail of the pious Hindu’s life, from cradle to grave, has been 
ruled by religious sanctions. The manner in which he cooks and 
eats his food, the cut of his clothes and the fashion in which they 
are worn, the way in which he washes his teeth are all dictated 
by religion. Above all, the manner in which he earns his living 
is an affair of religion. Thé economic basis of the caste system 
is widely recognised in the West ; but the religious significance 
behind the fact that caste directs livelihood is often overlooked. 
A man’s caste duty is his dharma, the function which he must 
perform, in the spirit of a religious service, for God and man. 
As he works in this spirit at the hereditary task which his position 
in the caste system assigns to him, he becomes capable of realising 
not only communion with God, but also the entire detachment of 
soul which alone can bring him salvation, viz., liberation from 
the necessity of rebirth. 

But if he is to attain to this communion, and this liberation, 
the pious Hindu must perform his caste handicraft, i.e., earn his 
living, without the remotest shadow of that ‘ desire for the fruits 
of action’ whose presence in his soul immediately and auto- 
matically checks the soul’s progress towards liberation, and 
cancels such progress as has already been won. He must do 
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his duty for its own sake alone, and never for what it may bring 
to him. He must be content to work steadily in his allotted 
sphere of life, without repining at its narrowness and without 
yearning for more reward, in any sense, from his activity. He 
is always to keep in mind that the thing which matters is not 
what he gets out of his work in the way of money or credit, but 
the spirit in which he does the work itself. He is to have a habit 
of mind which is always instinctively applying a forward 
reference ; for every action is to be looked upon in the light of 
its ‘eternal’ significance, 4.¢., in its bearing upon a possible 
endless series of reincarnations (if it is done in the wrong spirit), 
or a possible speedy release into God-realisation (if it is done in 
the right spirit). 

Such a scheme of ideas is of course a whole universe asunder 
from the scheme of ideas which underlies our modern life in the 
West, with its insistence upon efficiency, progress, the application 
of scientific method: and its constant stimulus to ambition and 
to a widening of the individual’s wants. The thoughtful Hindu 
regards with amazement and horror all this psychological back- 
ground of Western civilisation. Not only does it seem to him 
diametrically opposite to his own conviction that ‘desire’ of 
any kind is fatal both to individual and to corporate life, but it all 
seems to him appallingly superficial and aimless. What is 
efficiency designed ultimately to effect ? Presumably something 
better than the increase of wealth in the hands of individuals. 
What then? The raising of standards. of living for the com- 
munity as a whole? But where is such a process to stop? 
He believes that it will lead inevitably to corporate selfishness, 
the desire to cling at all costs to what has already been gained, 
and hence (inter alia) to the denying of life to the next genera- 
tion, in order that the present generation may enjoy what it 
has gained without the necessity for sharing it with expensive 
children. He looks upon the heavy falling off in the European 
birth rates, which has occurred during the past forty years, as 
the necessary result of the Western clamour for efficiency and 
for the raising of the standards of life. The spirit behind these 
movements is, he believes, wrong. It is a spirit of selfishness, not 
in the main of genuine service, and so it will lead directly to 
disaster, if not through war, then through the more gradual but 
more certain process of race suicide. 

Again, with reference to the Western conception of ‘ progress,’ 
the Hindu instinctively asks, ‘ Progress towards what?’ If it 
is progress merely towards more wealth and more efficiency—even 
if it is progress towards more happiness and comfort—he asks, 
“ Where will it allend?’ And again he believes that, the motive 
behind such ‘ progress’ being in the main one of selfishness, the 
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progress itself will turn out to be merely a speeding-up of an’ 
advance already rapid enough towards disaster. Certain elements 
in Western ‘ progress ’ he admires greatly, especially the unselfish 
devotion of the best modern medicine, and the conception and 
working out of political liberty. The motive behind these 
things he believes to be sound. It is genuinely unselfish, devoid 
of individual ‘ desire for the fruits of action.’’ But in the main 
the motivation of Western ‘ progress’ appears to him to be the 
attainment by individual or community of more and more 
wealth, happiness (in a low sense), and power. Any movement 
based on such a spirit must, he is fundamentally convinced, lead 
ultimately to disaster. The imposing edifice of Western life is 
merely an empty facade. Behind it lies warfare, class conflict, 
and race suicide. It may endure for a brief time. But it is 
destined inevitably to pass away, either by some great act of 
self-destruction, or by the slow undermining of race suicide, 
Men, he believes, cannot be permanently selfish. The selfishness 
destroys the will to live, and the race fails, as the Roman race 
failed. In this respect the Hindu would echo the sombre words 
of Spengler, and would declare that they are being proved true 
before his eyes in the decline shown by the vital statistics of 
Western nations : 





The last man of the world-city no longer wants to live as a type. 
Children do not happen, not because children have become impossible, 
but because intelligence at the peak of intensity can no longer find any 
reason for their existence. . . . When the ordinary thought of a highly 
cultivated people begins to regard ‘ having children’ as a question of 
pro’s and con’s, the great turning-point has come. 


The Hindu makes a very similar criticism regarding the 
Western application of the scientific method, especially to 
industry. He asks at once, ‘ What is the motive behind it all?’ 
If the motive is in any sense selfish, he declares that the result 
must in the long run be suffering and disaster. So also with that 
stimulus to ambition, to a quick advance at the expense of other 
men, which underlies so much of. Western thought regarding 
education and the launching of the rising generation upon life. 
Here, also, the Hindu believes that a civilisation built on such 
motives can by no conceivable possibility be permanent, at least 
in the manner in which (for instance) his own civilisation has 
been permanent, endowed as it has been with the power to 
survive intact a thousand appalling shocks and catastrophes. 

The Hindu studies Western theories of economics in one of 
those institutions of Western learning concerning whose influence 
the best minds of India are becoming more and more doubtful. 
He is told that national prosperity must depend upon a widening 
* Decline of the West, I1., 104. 
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of the individual’s wants, upon. constantly increasing demand for 
ever more and more commodities and comforts, even (in practice) 
luxuries. Here again his mind is filled with suspicion and doubt 
regarding the fundamental characteristics of Western thought. 
He belongs to an ancient system of life which has endured un- 
shaken for millennia, just because it has had an exactly opposite 
psychological basis. It has been founded on the belief, instilled 
from early childhood into every rightly brought-up Hindu, that 
wants are exactly what must mot be widened, at peril of eternal 
loss; that demands must not be increased; that comforts, and 
especially luxuries, will entrap the soul in delusion, and bind it 
closely upon the wheel of reincarnation. He does not believe 
that the history of Western civilisation justifies Hindu civilisation 
in throwing overboard, in the short span of time constituted 
(from the view-point of the Hindu) by a generation—or a century, 
for the matter of that,—those convictions and principles whose 
application in untold millions of obscure lives has held Hindu 
society solid and stable for so long. Wars, class conflict, race 
suicide, these seem to the Hindu the most characteristic fruits of 
Western civilisation ; and they are exactly the fruits which his 
religion teaches him to expect from a way of life, whether for 
individual or community, founded upon ‘ desire for the fruits of 
action.’ 

The Hindu is fully aware of the defects of his own system : 
its static and unprogressive character (but here, again, he must be 
assured of the end towards which progress is tending before he 
feels progress to be an adequate objective in itself): its con- 
servatism: the fact that it binds a man down to a narrow 
hereditary sphere of work: the fact that it splits society into a 
great number of more or less watertight compartments: above 
all, the fatal readiness with which it tends to perpetuate such 
cruel social abuses as untouchability and child-marriage. With 
regard to such abuses, the modern educated Hindu is often 
exceedingly anxious that they should be swept away; but he 
does not for a moment hold the view concerning them which 
some Englishmen hold, namely, that the only way to correct 
them is to destroy the Hindu social system as a whole. He can 
see nothing but disloyalty to the past, and infinite tragedy for 
the future, in such a policy. He believes increasingly strongly 
in reform, but it must be (and nowadays very largely is) reform 
from within. It must purge Hindu society from its glaring evils, 
but must leave its psychological basis intact—+.e., the practical 
faith held by every true Hindu that work done for the sake of 
the reward of action is worthless, and that all industrial functions 
are to be performed as a service rendered to God and to the 
community as a whole. 
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Psychology is largely a new science in the West ; but for ages 


the Hindu has been an exceedingly acute practical psychologist. 


He is extraordinarily skilful, for instance, in summing up, even 

after a very brief acquaintance, the character of any stranger 
with whom he may become acquainted. And in relation to the 
fundamental problems of human society he has for twenty 
centuries and more recognised what we in the West are only 
just beginning to recognise, that these problems are all in reality 
problems of psychology. It was demonstrated in the war on a 
vast scale that the ultimate factor in national success and survival 


is the factor of morale. The Hindu has known this, and has | 


organised his society on the knowledge, for 2000 years. We 
realised also in the war how essential it is to keep the sentiment 
of the people as a whole canalised in such a fashion that the 
national will may be a will of enthusiastic patriotism, to the 
exclusion of all other considerations. In the long run, it was 
clearly perceived, victory would depend upon the strength and 
endurance of purely psychological factors—morale and the senti- 
ment of patriotism. Industry was for a brief while organised 
under the dictates of this conviction, with extraordinary success, 
But for twenty centuries, again, the Hindu has known, and applied 
the knowledge, that not only industry, but every detail of life, both 
for individual and community, must be organised along the right 
psychological lines, so that morale may be sound, and the senti- 
ment of religious devotion duly dominant in all human concerns. 

On the whole the Hindu scheme of life, thus founded upon a 
skilful estimate and application of psychological forces, has been 
amazingly strong and successful. From time to time, under the 
stress of some exceptionally grave disaster, Hindu society (¢.¢., 
the caste dharma) may break down. During his sixteen years 
of service in India the present writer has seen this happen on 
two occasions, once during the influenza epidemic of 1918, when 
the district in which he was working lost some 8 or g per cent. 
of its population in a few weeks; and once (on a purely local 
scale) during an exceptionally severe epidemic of cholera 
following on a famine. But at such times, though the social 
structure is tottering around him, the Hindu dies amazingly 
well. There is none of that lawlessness which tends to break 
loose in the West when the social bond is relaxed. More 
especially in time of famine there is none of that darkest horror 
which appears during really severe famines in other parts of 
the world, the outbreak of cannibalism. The Hindu population 
may at such times be somewhat inert and despairing, but they 
die cleanly and courageously. 

Society in India recovers with extraordinary speed and 
effectiveness from such catastrophes. Even where the population 
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of'an area has been virtually wiped out, the caste system enables 
the scheme of life to be readily recreated as soon as immigrants 
begin to flow in from other districts. Everyone knows his own 
function under caste dharma, and is qualified to begin performing 
it immediately. No one is afflicted by the ambition to seize the 
opportunity of raising himself in the social scale. The inflowing 
population settles down at once, among the residue of that which 
has been decimated, and each individual begins to practise his 
caste handicraft, with the result that stability soon returns. 

This is why, in the past, Hindu society has been able to 
survive, apparently unscathed, such appalling tragedies as the 
invasions of Timur, the misgovernment of some of the Afghan 
kings, and a recurring series of great famines. 

When he looks at our own country to-day, the Hindu will feel 
that social disaster is continually threatening, and is only pre- 
cariously staved off by means of the unemployment dole, a 
method inherently demoralising, and altogether incomprehensible 
to one trained to believe that psychological considerations—the 
factors of morale—are of vastly preponderating importance in 
all social and economic relationships. 

It is of course true that the Hindu way of life, which sets the 
motive for industry always beyond the individual, and definitely 
forbids any selfish desiring of the rewards of activity, is un- 
compromisingly idealistic. Its very existence assumes that it is 
possible for great bodies of uneducated men, over long epochs of 
time, to comprehend and to follow such an altruistic idealism 
as that of the extinction of desire. To the criticism, however, 
that such an idealism is out of place in the thrusting modern 
world, and is other-worldly and unpractical, the Hindu replies 
that it is far more practical than our Western methods of thought 
and life. It has endured unshaken for millennia, whereas the 
Western organisation of industry has only endured for a century 
and a half, and is showing ominous signs of disrepair in most 
western communities. He points out that the very people who in 
his own country are the mainstay of practical caste dharma, the 
men who work with their own hands, are in the West the most 
irreconcilable critics of the existing system, and in vast numbers 
are committed to a speedy ending of that system. 

It is true also that the Hindu organisation of industry 
through the caste system is inherently conservative. It forces 
the average man, under threat of a thing much more dreaded in 
the East than the West, namely, social boycott, to follow his 
father’s trade or handicraft. It automatically separates the 
whole Hindu community into a variety of social-economic groups. 
The Westerner is apt to regard such a phenomenon with horror. 
He demands above all social and economic freedom, “the career 

Vor. CVI—No. 634 3D 
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open to the talents, the widest possible opportunity to rise in the 
social scale and to found a fortune. The Hindu also admires, 
and demands, freedom; but the ideal of freedom to which his 
allegiance is given is a different ideal. From time immemorial 
he has been oppressed by the sense of infinite pain and futility, 
inevitably encompassing the life of man on the earth. He 
yearns for emancipation from the burden of existence, and 
therefore from ‘desire,’ which (he is unalterably convinced) 
perpetuates existence. What, to him, is the prospect of a rise 
in the social scale, or of increased wealth, in comparison with the 
certainty that the insurgent desire for these things, and the 
ambitious, acquisitive, grasping type of mind created by such 
desire, will bind him or his fellow-countrymen ever more surely 
upon the wheel of existence? Better, in his view, a denial for 
the brief present life of opportunities which are bound to bring 
instability upon society as a whole and suffering upon the 
individual, than the certainty of a universal spreading and 
following of wrong motives. Such a point of view is startingly 
un-European. It is austerely idealistic. It may even be called 
(by those who have not lived in contact with the type of character 
bred by the following of such ideals) negative and pessimistic. 
But, the Hindu maintains, it works. His civilisation has 
proved that men in huge numbers and over long epochs of time 
can be idealistic, unselfish, other-worldly. He believes, strenu- 
ously, that the caste system can, and should, be, reformed; 
that its rigidities should be lessened; that the social abuses 
which it hos sheltered should be swept away; that human 
values which have been inadequately recognised under some of 
its institutions (for example in the case of the untouchables, and 
of child-widows) should be reassessed. But he does not believe 
that the caste system should be swept away wholesale. Such 
an event would, in his opinion, be entirely disastrous for India. 
It would deprive mankind of a contribution which India may 
make to the solving of world-wide problems, and which may 
prove to be of applicability and of value to society everywhere, 
For the modern educated Hindu has begun to think in terms 
wider than those of India alone. He believes, not indeed that 
the details of the characteristically Hindu method of social and 
economic organisation are applicable to other lands, but that the 
psychological framework behind that organisation is universal 
to all mankind, and can only be ignored at the very gravest peril 
of social disruption and of ultimate social annihilation. He 
believes it to be universally true that to make acquisitiveness 
the basis of industry is ipso facto to build the social and economic 
structure of humanity upon the sand. A building so founded 
may be great and imposing, it may show signs of unlimited 
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*; but it will be unsafe and unstable. It will contain 
within itself, deep down at its base, the cause of what at any 
moment may become irreparable disaster. In every sphere, the 
Hindu believes, this criticism of the psychological motivation 
behind Western industry holds good. In regard to the individual, 
itis ultimately fatal to train him up in a habit of mind which leads 
him to demand and to strive after ‘ glittering prizes ’ for himself. 
In regard to the industrial unit, whether this is a small private 
business, a company, or a great trust, it is ultimately fatal that 
this unit should always be striving after greater profits at the 
expense of competitors. In regard to nations and empires, it is 
ultimately fatal that they should have as a fundamental motive 
the grasping desire to gain fresh markets, to exploit new avenues 
of commerce. He regards these things as fatal, not, as the Socialist 
does, because of any doctrinaire theory concerning a reorganisa- 
tion of industry (though the Hindu criticism of existing conditions 
coincides to a certain extent with the Socialist criticism), but 
because of certain perfectly simple beliefs, inbred into the Hindu 
mind through long ages, concerning the psychological basis of all 
human activity and of all human institutions. 

The Hindu, after a visit to the scurrying West, with its head- 
long ‘ progress ’ on the one hand, and its unemployment, its class 
cleavage, its great armaments on the other, returns to that slender 
volume, the Bhagavadgita,? wherein (as he believes) is contained 
for all time, and ultimately for all mankind, the supreme truth 
regarding the motivation which must underlie all human activity 
if it is not to end in delusion and catastrophe. He reads there, 
repeated over and over again, the injunction that action must be 
undertaken, not for the sake of personal advantage, but in the 
spirit of service for God and for the human community. He turns 
from his reading to the typical Hindu scene, the village or the 
small country town, where the handicraftsmen work patiently 
and contentedly at this task-or that, as their caste may direct. He 
recognises abuses in the system, but he believes these may be purged 
away. He recognises pressing questions of adjustment, especially 
in view of the impact of Western civilisation upon his country ; 
but he believes these problems can be solved, and solved without the 
root and branch destruction of this ancient system of caste industry. 

If such a Hindu has been trained (as is frequently the case) in 
some missionary institution, his beliefs regarding the fundamental 
rightness of the Hindu motivation of industry and society are 
greatly strengthened. For in the New Testament he has found 
teaching which he regards as essentially the same as the teaching 
of the Gita. He has read there the authoritative commands given 
by Christ to His disciples that they shall have no care at all for the 


* There is a good translation in the Temple Classics. 
3D2 
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material appurtenances of this life; that they shall forsake all 
in order to follow Him ; that they shall have no anxiety about the 
supply of food or clothing ; that they shall believe in a God who 
understands their need and will give them all that is needful if 
only they will trust Him as children trust a father. He reads of 
blessings pronounced upon the poor, and of stern words of warning 
addressed to the rich. He finds over and over again in the teach- 
ings of Christ the familiar insistence upon the supreme importance 
of psychology: men’s motive must be right ; their hearts must 
be pure and simple ; they must set their will and ambition, not 
upon selfish advancement in wealth and power, but upon the 
service of God and man. 

Many Hindus have spent ten years, during the most formative 
period of their lives, in drinking in this kind of teaching at a 
mission school or college. These men are to-day the spearhead 
of the movement for the rejection of Western influence in India, 
They are profoundly convinced, not only that the West is un- 
Christian (this the war taught them very effectually), but that 
the West has not even, begun to comprehend, much less apply, 
the fundamental psychological principles of the religion which it 
professes. A society built upon acquisitiveness, competition, the 
urge to grasp more and ever more wealth, and to retain at all 
costs what has already been grasped, is—such a Hindu feels—a 
fundamentally and radically un-Christian society. He holds that 
Hindu society, in spite of appalling blemishes, is at root out of 
all comparison more Christian than so-called Christian society, 
because the motive of dharma—the performance of a man’s work 
in life in the spirit of religion and service—has always been kept 
in the forefront. 

The Hindu may give an exaggerated emphasis both to the 
shortcomings of Western civilisation in this respect, and to the 
completeness with which the dharma ideal has been lived out in 
his own civilisation. It is remarkable, however, that even quite 
small Hindu boys are perfectly acquainted with the simple yet 
deep-reaching root-principle of their religion, that action must be 
performed without desire for the fruits of action, without selfish- 
ness, since otherwise it will lead to disaster; and the typical 
Hindu, at all ages, in the midst of poverty and cares, preserves 
deep in his mentality an extraordinary other-worldliness, a spirit 
of detachment from material things, which is the fruit of a character 
built up on the life-long resolution not to befoul himself by working 
for the ‘ fruits of action.’ 

This type of unselfishness, in the inmost sanctuary of the will, 
means everything to the devout Hindu who is striving to live by 
the teaching of the Gita in fact and practice ; and many millions 
do so strive to live. 
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Not only does the thinking Hindu believe that Christ is on 
his side in this matter, especially in view of such sayings as ‘ If a 
man forsake not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.’ He 
believes also that the greatest and most discerning minds of the 
West have through the ages been on his side. He is immensely 
impressed and attracted by a character of complete detachment 
from the world, such as that of Saint Francis. A man like this, 
he feels instinctively, was indeed a saint, whereas many of the 
modern representatives of Christianity seem to him a pathetic 
parody of spirituality, because of the manifold appurtenances 
which they hang around their lives, and because of their forget- 
fulness of their Master’s primary instructions regarding the good 
things of this world. The teachings of Tolstoy have a very 
great appeal to a devout Hindu, and in the case of Mr. Gandhi 
have been of major importance in the development of his outlook 
upon life. Moreover, the Hindu believes that it is not only the 
great saints and renouncers of Christianity who are upon his 
side, but the thinkers also who have seen deepest into the 
tendencies of modern civilisation and into the effect of those 
tendencies upon the human mind. The Hindu knows that 
Spengler, for example, sees no great hope for the survival of 
Western civilisation. He reads a judgment such as this: ‘ There 
is neither hope nor refuge in a civilisation wounded almost to death, 
and waiting, in helpless apathy, for its coup de grace’*; or this, 
from the pen of one who is both philosopher and philanthropist * : 

We Westerners dream of a theory of the Universe which corresponds 

to our impulse to action and at the same time justifies it. We have not 
been able to formulate such a theory definitely. . . . And so we wander 
hither and thither in the gathering dusk formed by lack of any definite 
theory, like homeless drunken mercenaries, and enlist indifferently in the 
service of the common and of the great, without distinguishing between 
them. 
More important still than such judgments are felt to be those of 
the great forerunner and prophet of modern psychology: for the 
psychologist speaks with great authority to a people who have 
from time immemorial recognised so thoroughly the fundamental 
importance of psychology. 

A deeper contrast is scarcely to be found than between the view of life 
which thinks of it primarily as possessive and that which looks on it as 
creative ; between the state of mind which is set on acquisition and that 
for which life means the adventure of man’s soul in the universe  ; 
or again : 

As for me, my bed is made: I am against bigness and greatness in all 
their forms, and with the invisible molecular forces that work from individual 
% Wingfield-Stratford, The Reconstruction of Life. 

Dr. Schweitzer. 
5 William James, Talks to Teachers, p. 298. 
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to individual, stealing in through the crannies of the world like so many 
soft rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of water, and yet rending the 
hardest monuments of man’s pride, if you give them time. I am against 
all big organisations as such, national ones first and foremost ; against all 


big successes and big results ; and in favour of the eternal forces of truth 


which always work in the individual and immediately unsuccessful way, 
under-dogs, always, till history comes, after they are long dead, and puts 
them on the top.® 


In such words, and many others like them, the Hindu believes 
that the most far-sighted of Western thinkers show quite plainly 
that they are upon his side in regard to the criticism of the 
psychological basis beneath Western civilisation. He believes, 
indeed, that the message of Christ regarding the necessity for 
purity of heart, for putting first in personal motive the things of 
the Kingdom of God, and for the abandonment of all selfish 
desires, has not completely been forgotten, but still lives in the 
minds of the best men of the West, though indeed it has proved 
incapable of influencing the general trend of Western life. 

True Christianity, he is willing to recognise, is not an affair 
of Church organisation or of creeds and ceremonial, still less of 
that undiscrjminatirig support too often given by ecclesiastical 
Christianity to an acquisitive economic system or to national 
warfare. He can discern behind these external elements, which 
he cannot but regard as essentially unspiritual, a still surviving 
spiritual Christianity which seeks to rediscover and to apply the 
inmost mind of Christ. Such a Christianity will, he believes, 
inevitably prove to be the ally of his own Hinduism in protesting 
against the spirit of acquisitiveness, of domination and of 
exploitation, and in witnessing to the necessity for a return to the 
standards of unselfishness and of service in all the relations of 
life, and especially in economic and international associations. 
The Gita and the Gospel are to unite forces in striving to conserve, 
or’ to create anew, a scheme of life where every man shall do his 
everyday work in the right psychological attitude, abandoning 
selfish desire and seeking to serve his fellowmen rather than to 
exploit them. 

Such ideals may seem visionary in the extreme. But it is to 
be remembered that the conception of life inculcated in the Gita 
has been applied with astonishing success for more than 2000 years 
in India. Such idealism cannot be called unpractical, The fact, 
so often insisted on by the modern Hindu, that the Christian 
idealism has failed to work in practice, at any rate in the organisa- 
tion of industry and in international affairs, too often seems to the 
Hindu to mean that Christianity is a visionary religion, without 

the power to translate ideals into practices, at any rate on a 


® William James, Letters, II., 90. 
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wide scale. But it is felt that the East may have a message. to 
the West in this respect ; and may even be able to infuse into 
the West something of that stark and ruthless logicality which 
underlies the Hindu economic system, and which, in another 
sphere, makes the Hindu apply his idealism so thoroughly that, 
since he believes in the sacredness of all life, he will not take the 
life even of a cobra or a mad dog. 

In other words, it is believed that the East may even yet be 
able to win back the West to the Christ whom she has forgotten— 
India may even yet teach England what is meant by a religion 
which bids the offended party turn the other cheek, and orders 
its adherents to lay up no treasure upon earth, and to take no 
thought for the morrow. What the Hindu regards as the 
appalling impotence of Western idealism may yet be galvanised 
into life by a fresh impulse from the East, that ancient mother 
of religions, where the man who renounces everything is still 
looked upon as supremely great and good, and where the 
admonition of the Gita, that duty must be done in the spirit of 
service and not of selfishness, has worked. 

The present demand for Swaraj in India is only rightly to be 
comprehended in view of the considerations set forth above, 
Western methods of economic and social organisation are 
influencing India more and more powerfully every year. The 
population has begun to shift very rapidly from the country to 
the town. In the great new industrial cities which, are springing 
up the indigent peasants who have left their country villages 
are crowded together under conditions which are often ex- 
ceedingly bad from the point of view of health and sanitation; 
but those conditions are infinitely worse from the point of view 
of the survival of the characteristic Indian social structure. 
The caste bond is inevitably relaxed in the industrial city. This 
means that the very real, although not perhaps very high, 
standards of behaviour and morality fostered by the caste system 
cease to be enforced by their previous sanctions. A well-informed 
observer has recorded the fact that amongst the millhands in 
the industrial cities a large proportion of the women are united 
by no definite or lasting bond of marriage to the men with whom 
they are living. Inevitably the consequences upon the children 
are disastrous. With the disappearance of caste goes also a 
demoralising loss of social security, of fellowship, of the mutual 
stability and support which is given throughout India, where 
the caste organisation still endures, by the sense of being a 
unit in a small and compact. social group, whose members will 
give at any rate some degree of assistance and moral support 
to anyone of the group who may happen to be in difficulties. 

In addition, the migration of the poverty-stricken peasantry 
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from village to city carries with it detachment from the parent 
soil, and the loss of that very definite factor of stability conferred, 
even in the case of the poorest outcastes, by a position on the land 
and in the village community. As is well known, one of the main 
planks in the Swarajists’ platform is a nation-wide campaign to 
check this rush to the cities, by making it possible for the peasantry 
to earn at home, in their abundant spare time, that small addi- 
tional income which will make all the difference between destitu- 
tion and modest comfort in the ancestral environment. This is 
the rationale behind the Swarajists’ movement for the establish- 
ment of a vast cottage industry of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving throughout the country. That movement has been 
wonderfully successful. It has the very great advantage of supply- 
ing every patriotic worker, however idealistic and emotional, with 
something hard, monotonous and eminently practical, to which he 
must turn his hand here and now, if his love for his country is 
not to be regarded as a self-evident sham. Mr. Gandhi’s unwaver- 
ing insistence that this campaign for cottage industry must be 
set in the forefront of the nationalist movement is perhaps the 
greatest single sign of his statesmanship. To every thinking Indian 
it appears obvious that the Westernisation of industry, if it is 
allowed to proceed much further, will inevitably destroy the 
Hindu caste organisation of industry, and will bring in the Western 
spirit of acquisitiveness and competition in place of the ancient 
Indian ideal of all industry as unselfish service. The process of 
Westernisation can only be checked by preventing the rush to 
the cities, and therefore by enabling the peasants to supplement 
their meagre income from the land by means of cottage industry. 
The product of such industry will moreover render India economi- 
cally independent of the West in respect to the greatest single 
article of importation. 

The political aspects of Swaraj are to be understood in a similar 
manner. India is demanding the right to control her own destinies, 
not primarily because a small percentage of her young men have 
imbibed the heady doctrines of Western revolutionary nationalism, 
but because she feels instinctively that the existing Western 
domination is so pervasive, so efficient in the following of its own 
ideals and ends, that unless it is denied the opportunity it will 
destroy the Indian way of life, and replace it by Western culture 
and Western ideals. Such a development India would regard as 
disastrous in the last degree. Not only is she deeply attached to 
her own ancient culture, for reasons of sentiment and affection. 
But, as has already been pointed out, she believes the Western 
way of life to be inherently subversive and suicidal. She sees no 
hope for an India organised on Western lines as a vast acquisitive 
society, with unlimited competition fortified by all the resources 
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of modern science, with the ancient caste grouping of industry as 
service superseded by an immense increase of factories and slums, 
and with the Gita ideal—the relinquishment of desire for the fruits 
of action—forgotten in the interests of a philosophy of ‘ get rich 
ick.’ 

: Swaraj is far more than a merely national movement. It is a 
desperate, eleventh-hour attempt to salvage a whole ancient 
culture, to rescue a practical world view, which—the Hindu feels— 
is threatened with extinction by the West. The civilisation of Peru 
was murdered by a few score Westerners 400 years ago. We are 
now gradually realising how great and valuable a thing was then 
light-heartedly destroyed. The Hindu is resolved that, if he can 
help it, a similar tragedy, on a far vaster scale, shall not occur 
again. He holds that his culture is spiritually based, 7.¢., that it is 
effectively built upon the Gita idealism of industry as service. 
He believes that such a basis is the only possible foundation for 
an enduring state of society, and that the West, being founded on 
a materialistic psychology, enjoining individual and corporate 
acquisitiveness, will inevitably crash. He wishes to save his own 
culture from sharing in that disaster. 

Last, but not least, the Hindu believes that all men, every- 
where, need the Indian teaching that selfish desire must be 
extinguished, and everyday work organised on a basis of service, 
if mankind is to be permanently happy. He knows that this 
was the idealism of Christ ; and though the West seems to him 
to have forgotten Christ, he believes that India, if only she can 
be preserved from Westernisation through the gaining of true 
Swaraj, may be able, by a revival of this idealism, to bring back 
the West to the feet of Christ. 

Joun S. Hoyianp, 
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THOsE who read my article on ‘The Problem of Financing 
Consumption’ in the June number of The Nineteenth Century 
may recollect that I joined my voice to those of a great many 
others in calling for an exhaustive inquiry into the whole question 
of the modern relation between finance and industry. I added 
that the utility of such an inquiry must depend entirely on the 
personnel and terms of reference of the committee appointed, 
Since then Mr. Snowden’s Committee of Inquiry into Finance 
and Industry has actually come into being, and it will be observed 
that certain fears expressed in the article were not unjustified, 
inasmuch as the interest of the consumer is neither represented 
in the personnel of the Committee nor explicitly included in its 
terms of reference. This makes me uneasy. In spite of a 
genuine desire to prejudge nothing, I cannot help wondering if 
this is to be one more of those wonderful bureaucratic ‘ inquiries’ 
described by Lord Hewart in his recent book,} in which, as he 
says, ‘one of the parties is absent; there is no hearing; the 
decision is given by the opposite party, and there is no appeal.’ 
The terms of reference are ‘ to inquire into banking, finance, 
and credit. . . and to make recommendations calculated to 
enable these agencies to promote the development of trade and 
commerce and the employment of labour.’ Now in the same 
article, speaking of Mr. Lloyd George’s election schemes, I went 
as far as to detect ‘a fundamental dishonesty behind a policy 
which keeps people’s attention fixed on the problem of distri- 
buting employment, when the real problem is that of distributing 
goods—and leisure!’ Yet the terms are commendably wide, in 
that they do not absolutely exclude a re-examination of first 
principles. And one rather gathers that the soberer elements 
in the Press of this country would welcome such a re-examination, 
as being likely to show that the numerous current attempts to 
lay the blame for industrial depression on the banks arise from 
ignorance of these principles. Let us hope that Mr. Snowden’s 
Committee will take the hint and say everything it can to justify 
the financial system. 
1 The New Despotism. 
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In the previous article I tried to show that the meaning (that 
is, the meaning to-day) of such terms as ‘money,’ ‘ inflation,’ 
‘loan’ has to be pretty closely defined before very much but 
waste of breath can come of discussing them, and in the case of 
the first two terms I endeavoured to go into the matter of the 
definition at greater length. Of the loan, however, there was 
not space to say much, beyond pointing out that the interest on 
a funded loan is very often paid with money borrowed from the 
same source as the principal. Since, therefore, this question of 
the nature and working of the system of loan or credit finance 
is one which may shortly be before the public, I may perhaps 
be excused for offering a few more reflections on it. 

In the first place, there is one particular kind of loan of which 
the importance can scarcely be exaggerated. I refer to loans 
made by the banks, and in particular (in this country) by the 
Bank of England. Their importance lies in the fact that they 
are not simply a means, but the only means, by which the total 
aggregate of money in the country can be increased. This is 
universally accepted. For example, in British Finance, 1914-21," 
we can read: ‘ An important point ever to bear in mind, under 
modern conditions of credit, is that, taking the banks collectively 
as-one unit, they do not make loans out of deposits but create 
deposits by making loans.’ The Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
who is himself a member of Mr. Snowden’s Committee, has often 
put this more emphatically : 

Under the system which prevails in our country there is only one 
method by which we can add to or diminish the aggregate amount of our 
money. Gold coin is no longer minted, and additional paper currency is 
not issued except to meet the demands of the public. When the public 
require more currency, they draw it from the banks and deposits are 
reduced as currency in circulation is increased. The amount of money in 
existence varies only with the action of the banks in increasing or diminish- 
ing deposits. We know how this is effected. Every bank loan and every 
bank purchase of securities creates a deposit, and every repayment of a 
bank loan and every bank sale destroys one.’ * 


And on another occasion : 


Apart from the action of a bank, the public in practice are powerless to 
increase or diminish permanently the total of money, except by destroying 
their notes or sending them out of the country. They may buy or sell, 
borrow or lend, spend or save ; the quantity of money in the country will 
be unchanged.* 


There is no need here to go into details of the way in which 
the power of the ordinary joint stock bank to issue credit is 
limited by its balance at the Bank of England ; for this balance 

® Co-ordinated by A. H. Gibson for the British Association, being the result 


ef investigations and materials collected by one of its committees. 
* Post-War Banking Policy, by the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna. 
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itself varies with the quantity of bills discounted, loans made or 
recalled, and securities bought or sold by the Bank of England, 
What is important is to pause for a moment and to dwell on the 
fact itself. If fact it be (and we have the authority of the 
British Association for supposing that it is), we ought at any 
rate to be clear about it. At present it is remarkable that 
although the truth of the proposition is practically a common- 
place among the instructed, yet nine-tenths of the articles that 
are written and the speeches that are made on trade recovery 
base their whole argument on a tacit assumption that industrial 
prosperity, a favourable balance of trade, and so forth, may 
of themselves bring forth money with which in some miraculous 
way the present burden of debt is to be reduced. 

The importance of this question concerning loans only 
assumes its true proportions when we awake—and some new 
section of the public is being awakened nearly every day—to 
the fact that almost the whole of the civilised world, not even 
excluding America, conducts even its day-to-day transactions 
with money which must be described in the technical sense as 
‘borrowed.’ Thus, a few weeks ago the ratepayers of Wakefield 
were rudely awakened by the Hatry crisis; before that it was 
the Lancashire cotton spinners; to-day it is the American 
investor tottering uneasily on his vast superstructure of deferred 
payments. Hundreds of German municipalities would go bank- 
rupt if the American investor were to insist on a repayment 
of his loans, and another step in the same direction would 
bankrupt the whole nation. One selects these examples, more 
or less at random, of a phenomenon that is practically universal. 
In anatomy it is sometimes convenient, for the purposes of 
demonstration, to begin by drawing attention to the morbid 
aspect, and the above are indeed only in the nature of diseases 
of the whole credit finance system under which we live. It 
would still be true that we are all living on borrowed money, 
though none of these unpleasant symptoms were visible. We 
have only to consider the enormous development of the joint 
stock system and its corollary, private investment; we have 
only to consider our elaborately graded hierarchy of securities— 
the fact that, for instance, trustees are negligent if they fail to 
invest! Add to this the fact that the only method of creating 
money is the making of loans by banks (in this country by the 
Bank of England), and then the proposition that we all live on 
borrowed money begins to look less sensational and more like a 
sober and not very important truth. 

At this point it will be as well to prevent anyone who objects 
to what has been said from going off the track into elaborate 
discussions concerning gold-cover, cash reserves, the fiduciary 
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issue and so forth. This can best be done by referring him 

in to the first quotation from Mr. McKenna.‘ In any case, 
all that can be said on that head would affect only that portion 

of our available money which is represented by metal and cur- 

rency notes—in this country something between } and 1 per cent. 
of the whole, the remaining 99 per cent. taking the form of 
cheques. 

A more plausible objection would be to impute a kind of 
wilful ingenuousness. Oh yes, it might be said, I can see you are 
going to put it all in simple terms in order to make it sound 
silly; but really every man of the world understands per- 
fectly well what is meant. It is simply childish to speak of, 
say, the National Debt as though it were on a par with the loan 
of half-a-crown from one schoolboy to another. And as to the 
banks, you have said yourself that bank loans create deposits, 
that is to say, are deposits; why not look at them from that 
side? Or, to put the objection in a nutshell, there are circum- 
stances in whicu a loan is not a loan. 

Now this is just the very point I want to tackle. For, 
whatever the truth may be, we ought at least, as I say, to be 
clear about it ; whereas the existing confusion of thought on the 
subject is simply astounding. ‘The term “ funded,”’ writes 
the author of the article ‘ National Debt’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (13th edition), ‘as applied to a loan which has been 
recognised as at least guasi-permanent.’ . . . I ask the reader to 
close his eyes and in all humility to seek for whatever meaning 
there may be in the phrase ‘ at least guasi-permanent.’ I should 
be the last person to press a too nice adherence to the good old 
logical principle that contradictories cannot both be true. The 
trouble is that, if we are to take the term ‘ permanent’ as 
meaning also ‘not permanent,’ or if we are to take the loans 
which underlie our whole system of credit finance as being also 
‘not loans,’ we are then faced with certain other difficulties. 
What, for instance, becomes of the old-fashioned obligation to 
repay? Of the necessity for finding interest ? What justifica- 

* I.e., the question whether we are to have coin or notes or a cheque is, in 
effect, to-day simply the cashier’s question: ‘What will you have it in?’ 
Someone may, of course, still object that there is actually a certain sum of money 
which exists, irrespective of the action of the Bank, which does not need to be 
created and which cannot be destroyed except by sending it out of the country 
or melting it down. But this sum of money cannot be greater than the face value 
of the total number of gold sovereigns at present in the country. In fact it és 
those sovereigns. I do not know the exact proportion, but if it were put into 
circulation this gold currency could hardly represent more than *1 per cent 
of the aggregate of money available and can therefore safely be ignored for the 
purposes of the present argument. ‘ No part of the net increase in commercial 
bank deposits since 1914 has been due to an excess deposit over withdrawal o 
legal tender by customers ’ (British Finance, p. 275). 
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tion is there for the bankers’ custom of insisting on collateral?’ 


We have, in fact, to examine on what grounds the whole concept 
of obligation from debtor to creditor could in such a case: be 
based. 


In the case of an ordinary loan it has, of course, long been: 


customary for the law itself to compel the debtor either to repay 
the sum borrowed, or in default of that to surrender to the 
creditor the control, formerly of his person, now of some part of 
his property. The origin and development of the law on this 
subject can be traced from Roman times, and we owe our very 
word obligation to the earliest Roman custom, by which the 
defaulting debtor was delivered bound into the hands of his 
creditor, to be his slave. How does this tradition, and the 
ethic with which it is associated, apply to these modern loans 
which are also not loans? This, in substance, would be my 
reply to anyone who objected naively to the previous part of the 
t. 

It was not until the end of the seventeenth century that the 
custom of what is called ‘ funding ’ a debt (7.e., borrowing without 
any serious expectation of repaying) first arose. In 1694 the 
Bank of England was founded with a loan to the Government by 
a group of City men of 1,200,000/. at 84 per cent. This was the 
beginning of the ‘ National Debt,’ which has, of course, never 
been repaid in full and now stands at about 6,500,000,000/.5 The 
interest was guaranteed by the product of a special tax, and the 
regular income, by enabling the Bank to discount bills and issue 
its own notes, expanded credit with such effect as to produce a 
boom in speculation which culminated and burst in the South 
Sea Bubble of 1719. I quote here the ordinary economic text- 
book. The Bank of England was then, and is now, an entirely 
private institution. 

The important thing is to grasp the world of difference between 
the situation as it then stood and the situation as it is to-day. 
No doubt the original 1,200,000]. was actually the property of 
the gentlemen who lent it. It was probably paid in bullion, and 
the creditors were presumably 1,200,000/. poorer when the 
money had changed hands. To-day it is a very different matter. 
To-day the Bank lends, not money which it already possesses, 
but money which it creates, virtually out of nothing, for the 
purpose. What, then, is the relation between the two? How 
would our ‘creditors’ themselves explain it? Let us for a 
moment imagine a director of the Bank of England sitting, not 
on, but before, Mr. Snowden’s Committee—sitting, in fact, in 
the witness-box. I do not for a moment suppose that he would 


® Actually the figure is higher ; but throughout this article I am considering 
the Internal Debt only. 
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claim on behalf of the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, as their own absolute property, or that of their share- 
holders, the sums of money which they create from time to time 
by making loans and buying securities. I fancy he would speak 
something as follows. The term ‘loan,’ he would say, is in our 
case analogous to what is known in another sphere as a legal 
fiction. In practical matters of this kind it is impossible that 
men’s ideas should keep pace with their changing practice. And 
the continued use of the old word (loan) with the new meaning 
is useful for many reasons. For instance, it enables necessary 
changes of procedure to be introduced without the necessity of 
first explaining them to the man in the street, who would have 
the greatest difficulty in understanding them and would probably, 
through ignorance, obstruct his own best interests. Still more, 
by its implied attribution of ownership it enables us to exercise 
with greater ease and less disputation our true function, which is 
that of stewards of the nation’s credit, appointed to guide it by 
means of our expert knowledge into those channels which will 
most surely lead us all to prosperity. We do not create credit. 
The nation itself does that with its brain and brawn. We only 
create, as and when necessary, the means of distributing that 
credit in the form of purchasing power. 

Whether he answered in this way, or whether he made the 
prima facie preposterous claim that every increment to the 
quantity of money in the country is the private property of a 
small body of shareholders, a further question arises, which 
I certainly think the Committee ought to consider in all its 
bearings. In one of a Cambridge series of economic text-books 
Mr. D. H. Robertson points out that the rise of the joint stock 
system has produced what he calls a divorce of ownership from 
control, And this is a characteristic not only of the joint stock 
and limited liability companies, but of credit finance as a whole— 
as, indeed, the author seems to imply when he goes on to speak, 
in more general terms, of a consequent ‘division of function 
between those who take decisions about saving and those who 
undergo the abstention from present enjoyment which saving 
involves.’ The full implications of this, adds Mr. Robertson, 
‘have not yet been fully grasped.’ Finding myself in cordial 
agreement with him on this point, I can only trust once more 
that the Committee of Inquiry will take the hint by attempting 
to grasp them more fully. 

Here one might remark in passing that it is this same ‘ divorce 
between ownership and control’ which puts both doctrinaire 
Socialism and doctrinaire Capitalism, and indeed all who go on 
Speaking of the ‘ capitalist ’ and the ‘ employer ’ as if they were 
one and the same person, so hopelessly out of date. It may have 
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been more or less correct to speak in this way in the time of 
Ricardo; to-day anyone with finger-nails really ought to have 
discovered long ago that you have only to scratch a capitalist in 
order to find a debtor. This, however, is a side-issue. My pur- 
pose, then, is not at all to suggest that the Bank has not in fact 
usually tried to act in the best interests of the public. It is simply 
to inquire whether it is mathematically possible to continue work- 
ing indefinitely a system under which nearly all financial opera- 
tions, and all increases in the volume of money, have to be brought 
about by means of ‘loans’ bearing interest and carrying with 
them the obligation to repay. 

For convenience debts may be divided into three classes— 
private, public, and commercial. The private debt may, for our 
present purpose, be ignored. In this country the outstanding 
public debt is, of course, the National Debt, the interest on which 
at present absorbs approximately one-half of the annual revenue, 
income tax standing at 4s. in the pound. The intricate system of 
commercial debts underlies, like an enormous rabbit-warren, the 
whole of our civilisation. In this country, as follows from the 
proposition identifying. loans with deposits, the whole system 
takes the form of a sort of inverted pyramid balanced, upon its 
apex, on debts to the Bank of England. (The National Debt is 
itself, of course, commercial, in so far as the State plays the part 
of entrepreneur.) The two together, commercial and public debts, 
may be taken as comprising a sort of ‘ total of national indebted- 
ness.’ It is this total in which I am principally interested, and it 
should be clearly recognised that, whether this total be a good 
thing or a bad one, there is only one possible way of reducing it, 
and that is by destroying money. Secondly, there are only two 
possible ways of maintaining the total of interest payments—one, 


by destroying money, and the other, by borrowing more from the 
same source. 


This may at first sight look startling, but if we reflect what 
happens when, for example, portions of the National Debt are 
apparently ‘repaid’ by being redeemed from private holders of 
Government stock, we shall be able to see how it works out. IfI 
receive 1000/1. from the Government in return for my War Loan 
certificate, I must either withdraw the money altogether from the 
circle of the economic system (destroy it), or I must put it on 
deposit or reinvest it. And in both the last two cases I have simply 
transformed national into commercial debt. Thus, while the 


* In point of fact a very large proportion of the sum constituting the National 
Debt was raised during the last war as a direct creation by the banks, without 
even the formality of passing it through some customer’s account in the form 
of a loan. All ‘ repayments’ of this part of the Debt represent an immediate 
destruction of money ; and we are at present witnessing, in Mr. Snowden’s 5 per 
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National Debt can be reduced in two ways, by destroying money 
and by transforming it to commercial debt, the total of indebted- 
ness can only be reduced by destroying money. It follows that 
the total of interest payments can only be maintained either by 
destroying money or by borrowing more. The widely prevalent 
notion that these totals can be reduced or even maintained at their 
present level merely by a revival of trade is an exceedingly 
pernicious myth. 

Now the destruction of money (gener=lly known as ‘ deflation ’) 
on anything like a large scale may be ruled out of the sphere of 
practical possibilities. Everybody knows that the effect of such 
a policy on prices would complete the ruin of industry. Nor would 
the consumer benefit, since his pocket must necessarily be lighter 
to the precise amount by which prices had been reduced. The 
present situation would appear, therefore, to be as follows. Start- 
ing from the not wholly unreasonable assumptions (1) that money 
is either borrowed or not borrowed, and (2) that, if it is borrowed, 
there is an obligation to find interest and ultimately to repay it, 
we may say : (i.) Asa community, we are loaded with an immense 
burden of debt ; and (ii.) it is impossible to sustain that burden 
except by borrowing still more! One is reminded of the egregious 
Baron Miinchausen, who, in order to escape from an awkward 
predicament, was obliged to lift himself off the ground with his 
own boot-straps. 

It will, of course, be objected that, at any rate, as far as the 
commercial debt is concerned, there is no particular need to 
reduce it, that it is no burden, since the loans are mostly reciprocal. 
I reply that the debt is ultimately, as demonstrated by Mr. 
McKenna and others, a debt to the Bank of England, and that it 
is a very serious burden for the following reason. It was shown 
in my previous articles that any solution of the problems of trade 
stagnation and unemployment must involve an increase of the 


community’s purchasing power—that is, an increase in the average 


value of the fraction Se Now these loans and the 


interest charges on them form a large part of the costs of every pro- 


cent. Conversion Loan, one of the established compromises by which such repay- 
ments are in practice avoided. 

‘. .. the available purchasing power of the public increased by, roughly, 
1,688,000,000/. or 116 per cent. during the period July 1, 1914—-December 31, 
1919 . . .; it is obvious that the great increase in the total available purchasing 
power of the community during the six years ending December 31, 1919, was 
mainly due to increase in bank deposits. The abnormal increase in bank deposits 
during this period was mainly due to bank subscriptions to various forms of War 
Loans and to increased advances to customers, particularly from the date of the 
Armistice in the case of the latter ’ (British Finance, pp. 274-5). (It should be 
noted that ‘ purchasing power’ is here used in a strictly inaccurate sense as 
equivalent to ‘ money.’) 
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ducer. And since every producer ts obliged for the sake of solvency 
to recover all his costs in the prices he charges for his goods, tt follows 
that tt ts only possible to reduce the value of the fraction by reducing 
in some way the general burden of debt. But this has been proved 
to be impossible. Therefore, whatever we do, work or play, 
produce more or produce less, save or spend, invent new machines 
or destroy the old ones, the real cost of living (relation of price 
level to incomes) is bound in the long run to rise steadily higher 
and higher ! 

Does not this seem to imply that, as I suggested before, not 

merely the practice, but the principles of current industrial 
finance, need some re-examination? I think that is putting it 
mildly. I think we can say definitely that, just as in the previous 
article it was pointed out that some method will have to be found 
of distributing money in other forms besides the ordinary one of 
wages, so will a method have to be found of creating money other- 
wise than in the form of loans. And I venture to add that there is 
a marked difference between statements such as these and any 
abstract scheme cradled in the hollow of a benevolent head brood- 
ing on the welfare of humanity. For what is here proposed is so 
necessary that it is already beginning to happen of its own accord, 
The subconscious influences which determine the general trend 
of social change, without waiting for the professors of political 
economy, are actually bringing it about—only, of course, for lack 
of guidance, they are bringing it about in the wrong way. And it 
is a way that entails terrible and unnecessary suffering. Money 4s 
being distributed otherwise than as a reward for labour ; it is 
being distributed as the so-called ‘ dole.’ Money is being created 
otherwise than in the form of loans, for the loans are not being 
repaid. Anyone who has eyes can see it going on all round him. 
There is, for instance, an annual deficit of some 15,000,000/. on 
the Unemployment Fund itself—a deficit which is presumably 
recognised in official quarters as ‘at least quasi-permanent’! 
Mr. E. C. Ash pointed out in the November number of The 
Nineteenth Century that 
farmers all over the country are heavily involved in debt, and are only 
able to continue in occupation because of the leniency of their creditors. 
At one time creditors enforced their claims and farmers in great numbers 
were ruined. Creditors found that it was not to their advantage. The 
reduction in the number of registered insolvencies therefore does not 
necessarily imply . . . that things are better in rural England, 
One certainly need not hunt far for examples. The weekly 
periodical the New Age is always full of them. Indeed, it is only 
because of the ‘ leniency ’’ of our creditors that we can exist at 
all. We are kept alive by bad debts and bankruptcies. The 
rules are so out of date that we must live on the exceptions. 
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I would suggest, then, to the members of the Committee of 
Inquiry into Finance and Industry that they should not be 
afraid of letting a little healthy naivety into their lucubrations. 
Even naivety has its uses. It is, after all, the opposite force to 
that by which ‘ legal fictions’ come into being, and it operates 
to destroy these fictions. One need have nothing against legal 
fictions as such. Undoubtedly they often serve a good and 
necessary purpose. Nevertheless it follows from their very 
nature that a time must eventually come when the old bottle 
will no longer hold the new wine. It may be that with the 
financial system that time is already at hand. If so, a general 
recrudescence of naive realism will be just what will cause its 
ultimate downfall—the kind of realism, let us say, that proved so 
infectious in the celebrated case of the Emperor’s New Clothes : 

‘ But he has nothing on ! ’ a little child cried out at last. 

* Just hear what that innocent says!’ said the father ; and one whis- 
pered to another what the child had said. 

‘But he has nothing on!’ said the whole people at length. That 
touched the Emperor, for it seemed to him that they were right; but he 
thought within himself, ‘ 1 must go through with the procession.’ And the 
chamberlains held on tighter than ever, and carried the train which did not 
exist at all. 


In the regular series of bank crises which have occurred in 
this country approximately every ten years since 1793, each time 
obliging the Government to step in and authorise the suspension 
of specie payments, I think we can already see premonitory 
symptoms of this inevitable outcrop of ingenuous realism. Will 
not the Committee inoculate itself with a little of the same quality 
in advance ? It may save us untold troubles. 

I know that many are opposed to all arguments, and indeed 
to all discussion, of this kind, on the ground that they tend to 
disturb confidence. They say, in effect, that in a system of 
credit finance everything depends on confidence ; therefore, to 
cast the least breath of doubt or suspicion is to play with fire. 
The return to the gold standard was based largely on such 
arguments. I can only say that I do not for a moment believe it. 
Everything tends to show that we have reached the stage at 
which our equilibrium (I would not venture to call it security) 
is based, not on confidence, but on its opposite—fear. And fear 
is a demon which can only be dealt with by attacking. Moreover, 
the theory is one which automatically defeats its own ends by 
becoming generally diffused. When everybody knows that what 
is said is said, not because it is believed to be true, but in order 
to ‘ create confidence,’ what confidence is there left ? Thus, at 
the beginning of the Wall Street crash the papers were full of 
authoritative statements to the effect that everything was all 
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right, statements which nobody, not even the papers themselves, 
believed. 

It was formerly believed that, in the case of one particular 
demon (the Gorgon), in order to kill it, one must carefully avoid 
looking at it. I would recommend anyone who is affected by 
the kind of timidity which I have just indicated to try the same 
plan. If we firmly remove our eyes from the wavering tentacles 
of the financial polypus, take them right away from money of all 
sorts and fix them, instead, as firmly on goods, then I think the 
resulting vision of the Goddess Natura, of the bounteous lady with 
the cornucopia, which will arise in our hearts will be of such a 
kind as to steel us to the task of attacking and slaying—whatever 
may need to be slain. In the sphere of practical reason every 
man is a naive realist who would avoid disaster. In the sphere 
of practical reason goods are realities. 

One word more. When it had been universally held for 
centuries, on the authority of Aristotle, that a heavy body falls 
quicker than a light one, an attack of naive realism took Galileo 
up to the top of the leaning tower of Pisa and induced him to 
drop two objects of different weight. They clanged together on 
the pavement-beneath. To-day there are believed about money 
quite as universally, and, on immeasurably inferior authority, 
things which will as little stand the empirical test. When one 
finds, for instance, Professor Cannan saying, in his little book 
Wealth—which has gone through many editions and is accepted 
by the authorities of London University as one of their 
text-books—‘ Experience has gradually taught us that a suffi- 
ciency of money will always be found where a sound currency 
is established,’ then one can only gasp. And when one reads 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer referring, in a speech 
before the International Congress on Thrift, to ‘a time like the 
present, when saving was never more necessary ’—well, then one 
has no breath left to gasp, so one has to weep. These two 
remarks resemble each other in two respects: they are both 
ipse dixits unsupported by any kind of argument or demonstra- 
tion, and they are both, not merely untrue, but the exact opposite 


of the truth. 
A. O BARFIELD. 
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It is unfortunate that the Briand ideal of a United States of 
Europe, in diverting the gaze of men to the Republic across the 
Atlantic, should have hypnotised them into accepting as a model 
to be imitated what is probably the most unsuitable country for 
such a purpose. For not merely is the United States of America 
no parallel at all to our Europe of to-day, but also, by reason of 
its present condition of emotional nationalism, it can be and will 
be a positively evil example. Apart from the accident of its 
area, the comparison between a United States of Europe and 
America breaks down at every conceivable point, and if a 
European analogy for America is to be sought at all, one between 
America and a post-war Succession State, such as Hungary, 
would be more to the point. In both cases there is a homogeneous 
standardised population (in the one by means of nationalistic 
education, in the other by race), in both cases a common language, 
in both cases an exaggerated national feeling sharpened by the 
war and by high tariff walls, and finally in both cases a strong 
desire to expand, in the one economically into world commerce, 
in the other racially into lost territories. The fact that America 
is a federation is, to-day at least, chiefly a result of size, and is 
racially less important than in the case of Switzerland. 

It is true that something more than area alone has called the 
comparison into being, and it cannot be denied that Western 
Europeans, when face to face with America, do to some extent, 
in spite of their national divisions, feel that they possess something 
which America does not possess, and which, in view of the ever- 
encroaching power of that State, they are beginning to fear more 
and more to lose. This something is a common European feeling 
or tradition, and, although it has to a large extent been weakened 
since the advent of what may be called Romantic nationalism, 
its roots are, notwithstanding, so deep in the European past that 
even now it has not altogether perished. Since the war, in spite 
of the intense nationalism prevalent in most parts of Europe, 
this feeling has been refanned into life by the discovery that, 
outside Europe, large and important groups of human beings 
have come into existence even more different from Europeans 
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than Europeans are from each other, and who seem well on the 
way to assert themselves and their standard of values on an 
equal footing with ourselves. The shock which this discovery 
has caused, being felt now for the first time, bids well to galvanise 
a dead European feeling into life and to remind Europeans that 
in addition to the qualities that divide them there are also 
qualities which bind them together. 

Now the true comparison which should be made, if ever a 
United States of Europe is to be more than an idle dream, is not 
with the nationalistic federation across the Atlantic—which is 
little more than a European colony writ large—but with the 
international Europe which once was, and which some day may 
well be again, the background of a true internationalism. This 
European tradition, as we may call it, goes back to the Pax 
Romana, and even further back to the Greece from which Rome 
derived it, and was developed first of all in the Greek civilisation 
of the fifth century B.c. Through many ages, and through 
many vicissitudes, fortified and extended by the force and extent 
of the Roman Empire, this tradition survived, and has continued 
to survive, in a certain sense, until the present day, or at least is 
not so dead that it cannot again be resuscitated if a desire to do 
so should arise in Europe. 

The tradition of which we speak is not easily to be isolated 
from the present welter of nationalism, but it may be defined as 
the sum of the common human qualities of men or of nations 
when they have stripped off the ‘ accidents’ of climate, place of 
birth, upbringing, which tend to make them different one from 
another. It constitutes what Goethe called ‘ rein Menschlichkeit,’ 

x ‘pure humanity,’ and consists of the qualities, for example, 
which a modern European, when reading the dialogues of Plato, 
the works of Greek tragic writers, or of Shakespeare and Racine 
in.more modern times, recognises as qualities which are his own. 
These qualities are not recognised so easily in works such as the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, nor in Babylonian or Assyrian antiqui- 
ties (although it is not denied that they are to be found there also), 
and it may be averred with a certain degree of accuracy that 
the Greeks and the Romans first isolated them, and embodied 
them, moreover, in magnificent and enduring works of art. 

Now, in considering the literature of Rome, which, as we 
know, was formed in imitation of Greek models, the point to be 
emphasised is that the Romans caught the spirit of universal 
pure humanity in Greek literature and used it to express their 
own individuality, so that the Roman imitation, while being the 
first ‘event’ in European comparative literature, became also a 
model itself in that direction and a source of inspiration to future 
times, The Romans, in fact, turned their back on their own 
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literary past and origins, and perceiving what was higher and 
better in Greek literature, they seized upon it and rose, or 
attempted to rise, to its level. Toa great extent they adopted 
the Greek attitude towards life, and found, above all in the Greek 
cosmopolitan Stoic philosophy, something that was not alien in 
spirit to their own native character. Roman and local at first, 
they became Greek and cosmopolitan, and developed a civilisation 
and literature which, with all its faults, still has elements which 
excite our admiration, and which has stood the test of centuries 
of criticism. In particular, from the point of view now at issue, 
we must note that however nationalistic they may have been in 
their early days—and this is a difficult point to decide, because 
the concept Roman was as much a legal as a nationalistic term— 
they ended by accepting all nations as their equals and by finding 
something that could be Roman everywhere. In their case a 
successful career of conquest did not lead to an intensification, 
but to a relaxation, of such race feeling as they had, and the 
subordinate position which the city of Rome itself accepted in 
later days, when other cities, Constantinople or Ravenna, were 
held to be the Roman capital, is an index to the synthesis which 
they made between the national and the universal in mankind. 
The last triumph of Roman universalism, as Lord Bryce has 
pointed out, was the assimilation of ‘ Roman ’ to ‘ Christian,’ an 
assimilation so completely achieved that the poet Dante, centuries 
afterwards, could regard the two concepts as identical products 
of the divine Providence. These two concepts, in fact, of a 
united Christendom and of a united legal Empire continued to 
dominate European thought in spite of successive barbarian 
invasions, and for more than 1000 years formed a barrier against 
nationalism of the Romantic kind. 

The ideal of a Europe which was both Roman and Christian 
was transmitted through the Middle Ages in the ideal of the 
Holy Roman Empire, with Pope and Emperor as the twin heads 
of the religious and secular order respectively, and it is this 
conception of Europe—which at the time included the European 
non-pagan world (the Greek schism being regarded as an anomaly 
which would one day be removed)—which it behoves the modern 
European to call once more, with suitable qualifications, into 
being. Yet before proceeding further a warning may be thrown 
out against accepting the medieval empire as anything more 
than it claimed to be itself, and against falling into the too facile 
error of a Voltaire. His bitter gibe, ‘ neither holy, nor Roman, 
nor an Empire,’ was the fruit of his own unhistorical sense, and 
in reality was a gibe which turned against himself. In the sense 
attached to the words the medieval empire was holy, was Roman 
and was an empire— holy ’ because it recognised the popeas titular 
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head of spiritual affairs, ‘Roman’ because Christendom was one 
country (‘ heathenesse,’ as Chaucer called it, was another), and 
an ‘empire’ because every European potentate, if faced (and they 


never were faced) with the question, would have recognised, if only | 


to the extent of giving precedence at a banquet, the emperor as 
his feudal superior. The error of Voltaire lay in projecting into the 
past ideas which belonged to a more recent age, and in endowing 
words with meanings they had not possessed in earlier times. 
Now the salient feature of the outlook of medieval States 
towards each other bears a certain resemblance to that of the 
ancient Romans to the Greeks. As far as they were able to do it, 
they laid stress on the elements which they had in common with 
each other, and in common also with their mother Rome rather 
than on their own national or native elements, and with great 
inconsistency as it may seem to the modern observer, judging by 
modern emotional standards, they asserted a theoretical unity in 
face of what seemed to Voltaire, at least, an evident disunity. 
This unity applied even to countries which had not formed part 
of ancient Rome and which had once overthrown it, such as 
Germany and Scandinavia ; but here, again, it must be borne in 
mind that Germany (and Scandinavia, too) was a daughter of 
Rome in respect of whatever civilisation or religion she herself 
possessed. Persistently through long centuries Europe kept its 
face towards its common centre and steadily ignored, or tried to 
ignore, the elements within her which would have made, and 
which later did actually make her, disintegrate into national and 
also nationalistic groups. There was, in fact, not a European 
empire, but, what is really more desirable, a common European 
feeling, and a feeling moreover which, in spite of the Crusades, 
arose less out of hostility to the opposing group of ‘ heathenesse ’ 
as out of a European habit of stressing things European. The 
West of Europe as a whole was satisfied in its educational scheme 
with the Latin learning which had survived from antiquity, 
and it ,was on this learning as a basis that it had built up 
its Europeanism. By virtue of it the same books were read and 
the same language spoken throughout Europe, and by virtue of 
it the traveller to a foreign country, unlike the modern tourist, 
was educated up to looking for the things which were the same 
everywhere rather than the things which were different. Beneath 
this European mentality there was a certain amount of race 
feeling, and there was also a vernacular literature in the new 
tongues, but between the two poles of feeling, individual and 
universal, a certain balance was kept. It was characteristic of 
the age that the first man to write a vernacular work of supreme 
excellence, the Italian Dante, knew the neid by heart, and in 
the course of writing his Divine Comedy in the Tuscan tongue 
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actually became less and less Tuscan. Beginning as a Florentine 
democrat, he ended by becoming a complete European, and gives 
us in some sort the first parallel to the last great vernacular 
writer, Goethe, who likewise passed, in the course of a lifetime, 
from German local feeling to complete Europeanism. 

The first attack on this Europeanism was the religious 
reformation of the sixteenth and’seventeenth centuries, which 
effectually destroyed the idea of an Holy Roman Empire and 
split Europe, on the religious question, into two opposing camps. 
Yet from the educational point of view it seems to have had no 
great effect, and, beyond adding to a Latin education which had 
now become more classical the Greek which had been restored 
by the Renaissance, this epoch in history did not destroy by 
any means the European feeling we are discussing. In several 
successive Renaissance waves, beginning with Italy and pass- 
ing through France, England and Germany (the real German 
Renaissance being, as Walter Pater pointed out, that of 1800 
and of Goethe), the still lake of medieval Europe was stirred 
by tides sweeping down from antiquity, and in even succes- 
sion the vernaculars continued to produce great works of art. 
At the beginning of this Renaissance stands Dante, as we 
have seen, and at the end of it Goethe, who himself was a 
contemporary of the dying classical and rising Romantic move- 
ments. The date of the final dissolution of the long effete 
medieval empire (1806) is in very truth also the date of the 
beginnings of modern nationalism as we know it to-day, and 
Napoleon, the great Romantic nationalist, and the Austrian 
emperor who resigned his Roman crown, are human symbols of 
the old and the new. For in reality the eighteenth century had 
still possessed a very strong feeling of international solidarity, 
and had little acquaintance with our modern nationalism. The 
leading statesmen and rulers, like their medizval forbears, were 
men who had been brought up on the same books (generally 
Horace), speaking the same language (generally French) and not 
ashamed to look at things in the same way. The ‘balance of 
power’ had superseded the medieval empire as the ideal of 
European polity, but its stability was based, of necessity, on 
the assumption that a balance was possible, and that national 
feeling would never be roused to the extent of turning war into 
@ massacre of nations. War in the eighteenth century was 
played as a sort of diplomatic game in which here and there from 
time to time pawns were yielded, but in which a definite desire 
always remained not to upset the board of European feeling.* 
It is true that populations were exchanged with little regard for 

* Lord Acton{has{pointedloutthow thej/old régime,’ towards its end, did ‘ upset 
the board’ by the partition of Poland, and thereby weakened its own prestige. 
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race or language, but, as it is also true that the importance of these 
elements was rauch less than to-day, the disadvantages do not 
outweigh the gains. A neglected aspect of seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century habits in this respect has lately been 
pointed out by M. Julien Benda in his book La Trahison des 
Clercs, where it is noticed that Louis XIV., in annexing Stras- 
bourg from the Empire, made no attempt to interfere with its 
language or customs, an attitude of restraint which has not been 
characteristic of the last and the present century. 

Of the two movements which have divided Europe since the 
Middle Ages, the Reformation and the Romantic movement, we 
can say with some truth, as far as present conditions are 
concerned,” that it is the latter which has produced the present 
atomism of Europe and the nationalism which is the pierre 
d'achoppement in the way of peace. Beginning in the middle of 
the eighteenth century in various countries, and finding a 
spokesman of supreme genius in Rousseau, a movement arose 
which found the source of true culture, not in a union of the 
individual (national) with the universal (international) as the 
Romans had found it when they came into contact with the 
Greeks, but in the individual (i.e. national) itself, and which 
turned for inspiration, not to achieved masterpieces of a universal 
kind, but to products of the individual and national genius, 
In so far as this movement began as a revolt against the pseudo- 
classical and formalistic outlook of the eighteenth century, 
which tended to stifle the legitimate feeling of the individual, it 
was justifiable, but in so far as it overthrew true classicism along 
with the pseudo-classic variety and turned from man’s ends to 
man’s origins, it was wrong and has led.to pernicious results. 

We have seen how the Romans, when coming into contact 
with the Greeks, adopted the Greek universal form as a means of 
self-expression, and how they actually succeeded in producing 
a literature of a genuinely Roman kind without sacrifice of 
originality. We have seen, too, how Western Europe from 
Dante to Goethe followed the same principle, which is in truth 
nothing more than the art of seeing the universal in the particular. 
From art and literature to nationality is only a step further than 
this, and a consideration of the political side of the same period 
will throw light on the question of nationality and its alliance 
with the Romantic movement. Now it is true that nationality 
was not absent in the period between Dante and Goethe, and its 
appearance and disappearance in Dante and Goethe has been 
mentioned, to which might be added that it appears in Shake- 
speare also. Yet in none of these can it be said to be of the 


2 The Romantic development of nationalism concerns us to-day more than 
the religious. The Reformation did, of course; have a nationalistic aspect. 
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modern imperialistic kind, and even in the last mentioned, in the 
full blossoming of Renaissance England, it is rather a love of 
England for her smallness * than for her hugeness which appears, 
and which depends not at all (as, for example, in Kipling) 
on contempt for the qualities of other nations. The reason is 
that throughout the period Dante to Goethe the nationalistic 
element was tempered by the influence of classical education and 
the classical outlook, by the Latin of the Middle Ages and the 
Latin and Greek of the Renaissance, both of which unconsciously 
prevented national feeling from becoming too national and from 
neglecting the universal element. Since Goethe, whose name 
forms a convenient point d’appui, the tendency has been in the 
reverse direction, 7.¢., away from the universal to the particular. 
As regards historical feeling, this has meant in actual fact the 
return of each nation to its own heroic achievements, while as 
regards literary and artistic feeling it has meant the emphasising 
of national literature, very often in its primitive and least 
universal forms. The effect of this, in view of the enormous 
spread of educational facilities in Europe, has been to produce 
intense national feeling, not only in large but also in small 
groups, until since the war we have the spectacle of various small 
nations frantically resurrecting from the oblivion of the past 
what is left of the primitive tongues they once possessed. They 
feel they must be different at all costs, and in this hectic 
determination to have something entirely their own the elements 
which were once held in common seem to be well-nigh lost. 

To what extent the historical point of view has narrowed 
in the educational sphere will best be made clear by a closer 
examination of the movement in history since the eighteenth 
century of Voltaire and Gibbon. At that time patriotism and 
good citizenship were taught through the medium of events such 
as Thermopyle and Cannz, in which the whole of Europe could 
and did take a justifiable pride without experiencing emotional 
reactions of the nationalistic type. Yet at the same time the 
rather restricted eighteenth century classical outlook, with its 
contempt for the unenlightened Middle Ages, as exemplified in 


‘ the Voltairean and Gibbonian cynicism, led to a lack of historical 


feeling which itself finally caused a reaction. The problem was 
to add to the cosmopolitan attitude the historical feeling which 
it lacked without destroying the international background which 
was its main advantage. Unfortunately, what actually occurred 
when Romanticism began to make its force felt was first a violent 
reaction in favour of the Middle Ages because of their alleged 
primitive virtues and then a further reaction in favour of private 


* * This little world, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea.’ 
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national pasts and origins. Of these two successive movements 
the first still retained enough of the eighteenth century point of 
view to regard the Middle Ages as a cosmopolitan whole, but, 
owing to the fact that its predominant element was feeling, it 
led naturally to the second and finally to the historical schools 
of the John Richard Green and Treitschkean type. Instead of 
Marathon, which had aroused the nationalistic feelings of no 
modern people, the nations began to take pride, not unnaturally 
in their own achievements, and as a result we have the spectacle 
of an event such as Waterloo being taught in three quite different 
ways in three countries, to the obvious advantage of patriotism 
and national feeling, but to the equally obvious detriment of 
that wider feeling which should act as a break on nationalism. 
The difficulty is that European feeling can only be based on the 
exaltation of events which all Europe admires with equal sincerity, 
and no nation can be expected to teach patriotism, or anything 
else, on the basis of their own defeats or on the victories of rival 
nations. This is the difficulty, but the solution is next door to it, 
Now, as regards the post-war world, it is interesting to note 
that in Germany (whith lost the war) some disillusionment has 
been felt with regard to the validity of the Treitschkean method, 
and in some of its schools at least an attempt has been made to 
stifle completely the nationalistic emotional element by a new 
method. This consists of teaching history by means of historical 
charts which state merely the bare facts of history and refrain — 
completely from making any emotional comments at all. How 
far this method will be successful it is difficult to say at this junc- 
ture, but it would surely seem doomed to failure by reason of its 
own inherent fallacies. The true remedy for emotional national- 
istic history is not emotional negation, if such an attitude towards 
events be possible at all, but a proper combination of national 
and international feeling, or, in other words, the creation of a 
background of European feeling behind the very necessary 
national feeling. Otherwise we are liable to fall into the pacifist 
error of venting all emotion—and emotions must find an outlet— 
on to the ‘die-hard’ opponent, and the final result is a state of 
mind as lacking in peacefulness as the disease it set out to cure. 
Meanwhile the German Republic is an exception in this respect, 
and it must be admitted that the Treitschkean view is still rife 
in many parts of Europe. It has, moreover, taken a new turn 
since the war, and one of a sinister kind. No longer content with 
ignoring the common past and dwelling on the private past, the 
new nationalism consists in particular of seizing the whole or 
some part of the common heritage and appropriating it to a 
nationalistic end. Italy, for example, has lately annexed the 
Roman Empire as its private patrimony ; and France, to judge 
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by a recent French school history book,‘ has decided to rename 
Gothic architecture ‘ Le Style frangais.’ We recall that Goethe 
renamed it ‘German architecture ’ 150 years ago, but he, like a 
true European, thought better of his action and turned later in 
life to a wider view. As a final example among many which 
might be chosen, it is worth noting how strong the tendency has 
been for the nations who took part in the recent war to annex it 
as their war under the several rubrics ‘ our war,’ ‘ notre guerre,” 
‘nostra guerra,’ with the exception, of course, of the nations who 
lost. They prefer, on the whole, to forget. It would be illumi- 
nating to ask whether this was the usage after the Crusades, and 
whether they were referred to by the nations who won or lost 
them as ‘ our Crusades.’ 

On the side of language and literature the situation is very 
similar, and there is little doubt that the fostering of national 
literature has a great deal to do with the growth of national 
feeling. The old classical tradition is weakening everywhere, 
and in face of modern needs it must continue to weaken, but the 
problem is none the less urgent to find something to put in its 
place which will fulfil the same function and will operate towards 
forming the mentality which is the one required. As conditions 
are at present, where classics are not taught it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the right modern languages are being taught 
in their stead, or that they are being taught to the right end, 
while in most cases it must be confessed that classical studies 
have given way, not to modern humanities, but to natural 
sciences and other non-cultural studies. When modern languages 
are taught it will often be found that they are taught for 
commercial reasons * rather than cultural, and moreover that the 
particular ones adopted vary considerably with the region in 
which a country lies. Whereas in Western and Southern Europe 
French is widespread, German tends to supplant it in the Balkans, 
while in Germany ® and Scandinavia English holds the first place, 
the quality of the English being fairly accurately gauged by the 
type of Tauchnitz novel which is soid there. 

This state of affairs does not help Europe to attain the mental 
unity upon which its future depends, and in reality confirms and 
increases the atomistic condition in which it has found itself since 
the Great War. The fact that there is a League of Nations at 
one end hardly counterbalances the Tower of Babel at the other, 
and truth seems to be that the nations have decided to have a 
League to hold the ring for them while they gaily continue to 
indulge in nationalistic excess. This, for example, was the 

* Malet, Le Moyen Age. 


§ In England Spanish now tends to compete with German on this score, 
* Since the war, 
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attitude for several years of the late dictator of Lithuania, M, 
Valdemaras, who used the League as a buffer to fall back on 
whenever he had annoyed his neighbours sufficiently. The infer- 
ence is that nations in former ages felt less need of a League 
because they could be trusted, and could trust each other, to 
control themselves sufficiently not to let things proceed too far, 
As an attempt at a solution to these historical and literary 
difficulties we could do worse than adopt the principle of 
Professor Irving Babbitt, that the true human attitude consists 
in seeing the universal in the individual and, applying it to 
national life, lay down the principle that nations should see in 
their own past what they have in common with other nations, 
They should, in other words, adopt a twofold attitude towards 
history by means of a synthesis of their own nationalism and the 
internationalism which is common to all. In history this 
synthesis could be attained by teaching English history, not as 
the history of a piece of territory successively invaded by Britons, 
Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Danes and Normans—with major em- 
phasis on the Anglo-Saxons—but as the history of a group of 
people of mixed blood, who came into a succession of contacts 
with a civilisation of Mediterranean origin far superior at first to 
its own ; further, that twice, in Roman and in Holy Roman days, 
this group definitely formed part of that Mediterranean civilisa- 
tion ; and finally, that at one contact, known as the Renaissance, 
it received a marvellous inspiration and produced a literature 
without equal, or at least without superior, in the world, and in 
which the human beings portrayed are as much European as they 
are English, thus themselves providing the synthesis required. 
This method, which may be called the horizontal plan, would be 
better than the German method of teaching unemotional history 
—if, indeed, such a method is feasible—and it would also be 
better than the vertical scheme which takes a piece of land 
called England and traces its fortunes down the centuries. It is 
said that in Italy since the war Roman history is taught till the 
fall of the empire, and then, in the third school year, the Great 
War’ is treated in detail in order that the pupil may link up 
emotionally in his mind the Roman and Italian generals and learn 
to look upon Mussolini as a successor of the Czsars.. Yet Italy, 
more than most countries, would be able to take a just pride in 
the outcome of the horizontal scheme we have outlined above. 
In literature and language, in spite of the Romantic move- 
ment, Latin is still firmly entrenched in the curriculum of most 
European secondary schools, and it may yet form a basis for a 
European mentality. Even to-day it occurs from time to time 
at Geneva that conferences and lectures have to be given in 


’ Fritz Kellermann, The Effect of the World War on European Education. 
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Latin owing to lack of any other common medium, and, as in 
the Middle Ages, this language, particularly in its medieval 
form (now once more in repute), may become a means of inter- 
course among the nations. In the first place (and this is an 
enormous advantage), it is still taught more universally than any 
other language, and, secondly, the fact that it is difficult to learn 
is obviated by the other fact that the people who will need to 
use it, as in the Middle Ages, need not include the totality of a 
nation. The alternatives, a living speech, such as English or 
French, are either unsuitable for nationalistic reasons, or, as in 
the case of Esperanto and artificial languages of the same kind, 
are unsuitable for reasons which only a linguist can understand. 

Finally, in imitation of the old classical humanistic curri- 
culum, it should not be impossible for educational authorities 
in the West to agree upon some synthesis of literature of the 
kind required to mould a European point of view. Without 
any hesitation, it may be said that such books exist in plenty, 
and that they are not as a rule contemporary works. Among 
many we may quote the works of Shakespeare for England, 
Corneille and Racine for France, Goethe for Germany, and Dante 
for Italy, the last two of whom are themselves examples of 
European citizenship. These works are themselves classical ; 
they bear the stamp of the ‘ purely human,’ and, while portraying 
the people of the native countries, they show also the European 
which lies behind. They are innocent of class warfare as of 
national hatred; they lay no emphasis on local colour and 
regional variations; and they are not sordid, like too many 
modern novels or plays. It may be said of them, as Matthew 
Arnold said of the Greek classics, that they portray men ‘ who 
see life steadily and see it whole.’ This is precisely the state of 
mind which is needed now in Europe, the state of mind of men 
who shall see Europe steadily and see it whole, while firmly 
entrenched, if need be, behind the narrower frontiers of their 
national home. In conclusion, we must remember that it is only 
by laying stress on the purely human that humanity as a whole, 
and not merely Europe, will at last find its unity. In the 
preceding pages no attempt has been made to cut Europe off 
from other continents, and no such attempt ought to be made. 
The time is coming, perhaps, when the same common human 
elements which in Europe are traced back to the Greeks may be 
traced in China to Confucius and in India to Buddha, and ‘so a 
final world synthesis be made. But the right way to follow in 
order to feel in common with the world is to learn to feel in 
common with our neighbours, and the way for Europe to achieve 
this lies through the European past. 

F, McEACHRAN. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COUNTRY PARISH 


THERE are few landmarks more generally known than the parish 
church and the country rectory. Is the latter to share the fate 
of so many other landmarks and be lost to sight ? 

It is fairly obvious to anyone who takes the trouble to study 
the facts that something phenomenal must happen if this is to be 
averted: the Church cannot continue to bear the loss, without 
feeling the pinch, of 790 clerks in holy orders in one year, by death 
or retirement, while only ordaining 433; these are the actual 
figures recorded in the last issue of Crockford. The latest returns 
issued by the Publications Board of the Church Assembly show 
a decrease of ao less’ than 3040 since 1914. Such figures carry a 
warning. It may be, of course, that the tide has now turned, 
but even so we are very far from the pre-war establishment : on 
the other hand, there is every indication that the supply of 
ordinands of the right type will tend to diminish rather than to 
increase. The first effect of this shortage has already been felt 
in the town; most men prefer a sphere of independence, and 
consequently it is the number of assistant priests which shows the 
most marked decrease. But as time goes on the scarcity of men 
will be reflected in the country, and patrons will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to make a suitable appointment as livings become 
vacant. 

The shortage of clergy is being met already by the Union of 
Benefices, a system which has been greatly facilitated by the 
passing of the Union of Benefices Measure in 1923. In this way 
it is possible to link up two parishes, putting them in the charge 
of one incumbent, and at once conserve man power, augment 
the salary of the incumbent, and provide additional work in some 
cases where the cure of souls in an individual parish did not appear 
to merit the services of a whole-time parson. 

Such a remedy is inevitable, and its simplicity and apparent 
soundness not infrequently disguise the real objections which lie 
behind it. As an expedient it has no competitor, but as a final 
solution of the problem of staffing country parishes it will not 
bear careful investigation. 

At present we are accustomed to the parochial system, 
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instituted by Archbishop Theodore in the seventh century and 
continued to this day. The ideal at which this aims is that 
every person in the country should have a parish priest to whom 
he may go to demand the ministrations of the Church, and a parish 
church, where he may join in the services, and in which he may 
be baptised in childhood, married when he has reached years of 
discretion, and where finally he may be brought when his work 
in this world is over. It is obvious that such a system, if it is to 
develop its possibilities to the full, must centre round a single 
building and a single person, the ‘ parson.’ In the past that was 
so. The parish church and the parson were indivisible as the 
centre of parish life, the services were regular and unaltered from 
week to week, and the rectory or vicarage was usually near the 
centre of population. Once a Union of Benefices is introduced 
the whole balance is altered. Services must either be curtailed 
or the time of service changed ; for one village or the other the 
incumbent is no longer resident : these and other matters, trivial 
in themselves, give rise to discontent. Experience shows that, 
however much he may have neglected the services of the Church 
or spurned the good offices of the parson in the past, no one 
is quicker to resent his withdrawal than the average English 
parishioner. Union of Benefices is inevitable as a palliative, but 
it is far from being satisfactory as a final solution of the problem 
of how best to staff the Church in the country. 

The work of the country parson is manifold. He is the officer 
of the Church ordained to administer her sacraments ; he is the 
teacher licensed to preach in her pulpits; he is the pastor, 
charged with the duty of visiting sick and whole alike, and, by 
both ‘ public and private monitions and exhortations,’ not only 
“to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God’s word,’ but ‘to see that those entrusted to 
his care take no hurt nor hindrance by reason of his negligence.’ 
In addition to these duties laid upon him at ordination there 
have in the past collected round his office many other duties. 
He has been unofficial relieving officer and unpaid legal adviser. 
His advice has been asked on questions so far divided as 
matrimony and macadam, the education of small children and 
the establishment of small holdings, the allotment of provisions 
and the provision of allotments. He was probably a member, 
and possibly the chairman, of the parish council ; on him depended 
the management of the village school, the arrangement of socials, 
the organisation of lectures, and countless other things which have 
in the past served to enliven village life. 

But times change. To-day there are very few of the old type 
of country parson left who have either the inclination or the 
ability to meet such varied calls; also (and this is even more 
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significant) such calls upon their wisdom or ingenuity are far less 
frequently made. Social service has made rapid strides in the 
present century. The national scheme of insurance, improved 
administration of the Poor Law, infant welfare centres, nursing 
associations, and many other organisations of various kinds now 
do efficiently much of the work that the old-time parson had to 
attempt to organise as best he could ; and paid officials now work 
serenely where in bygone days volunteers somehow ‘ muddled 
through’! Whether this change is for the better or not need 
not be here discussed, but one result is certain: it does affect the 
scope of the rectory activities. 

There is in some quarters an idea that at all costs certain 
country benefices ought to be retained, where aged incumbents 
who have given their best to the service of the Church in towns 
might spend their declining years in ease and comfort, surrounded 
by the delights of the country and supported by a reasonable 
competence. To one whose first interest is the country such a 
system seems entirely immoral. Let it be granted that such 
men do, by their character and influence, very frequently bring 
great spiritual benefit to the village in which they live ; never- 
theless, to divert endowments given originally for the maintenance 
of the Church’s agent in that place, and to use them as subsidies 
for the Church Pensions Scheme, seems a highly improper pro- 
ceeding. Ifa man is too old to function satisfactorily in a town 
he is certainly too old to fulfil his obligations in the country. 
The failure, or refusal, to recognise this fact has been pregnant of 
much trouble in the past. 

In a town there are various organisations, possessing usually 
energetic secretaries, who have undertaken that particular work 
because they are interested in it. Such men (or women) will not 
leave their vicar dormant. They are constantly reminding him 
of the claims of their particular guild, union, council or society, 
and the vicar’s task is not to instigate work, but so to control 
and guide the various bodies subsidiary to the Church that her 
whole life moves forward with the minimum of friction and the 
maximum of efficiency. Such work requires special gifts of 
insight, patience, judgment, and discretion—the gifts of the 
mature. 

In direct contrast to this, the countryman is seldom endowed 
with much initiative. He is ready enough to help if the way is 
pointed out to him, but slow to start on any new course of action. 
In his heart he is essentially conservative. And here, to redress 
the balance, is needed the rector with ideas; the driving force 
must be his—he has to initiate and to inspire. Often he will be 
disappointed, often he will give of his best and get no apparent 
response, but he must go on infusing new life, high ideals, at 
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times using revolutionary methods, if he is to lift his parishioners 
out of the rut of convention. Again, special gifts are needed : 
vigour, idealism, initiative—what the French call dan; such 
are the attributes of youth. It is a mistaken idea that men can 
serve their apprenticeship, devote the best of their manhood 
and wear out their vitality in the town, and then be qualified 
for a living in the country. 

On the other hand, one is bound to confess that, in modern 
conditions, a country cure of a few hundred (perhaps a very few 
hundred) people does not occupy a man’s whole energy. Or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that, in the existing state of the 
Church’s resources, she cannot afford to allow any considerable 
number of her priests to occupy themselves with one small 
village. The authorities of the Church view the situation as a 
whole ; it seems absurd to have one man ministering to 16,000 
in the Diocese of Manchester and another occupied with 160 in 
the Diocese of Chichester. But the difficulty of laying down any 
precise limits as to the number of parishioners to whom a priest 
may faithfully discharge his duties is found in the fact that, when 
dealing with spiritualities, the tests of material arithmetic cannot 
be applied. A man’s work is not calculable by the number of 
souls committed to his care, nor is his usefulness defined by 
the number of his Easter communicants. The handful who 
meet at 8 o’clock in the village church of Elfton has as much 
right to the ministrations of the Church as the multitude gathered 
at the Choral Eucharist in the Abbey of Westminster. The 
Church must do her part faithfully by all or admit failure. 

We find, then, that at the present time there are not enough 
men to staff all parishes on a pre-war basis; that the shortage 
can only partially and unsatisfactorily be met by uniting certain 
of the smaller parishes, or by diverting to country parishes those 
who would otherwise be pensioned ; and at the same time that 
there is a real obligation to provide for spiritual ministrations in 
every parish. If there is to be a determined effort to cope with 
this situation in the future, two factors must be seriously con- 
sidered. 

First, the dangers that we are in by our unhappy divisions. 
The question of reunion has been seriously debated by earnest 
men for many years past. It was brought from the realms of 
theory to the confines of possibility by the magnificent gesture 
made by the bishops of the Anglican Communion at the Lambeth 
Conference in 1920. At the present time our attention is focussed 
on the practical proposals for union between the Anglican Church 
and certain hitherto non-episcopal Churches in South India. 
Schemes of this kind for branches of the Church overseas have 
the great advantage that they are largely free from the prejudice 
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which is one of the greatest difficulties to similar proposals being 
brought forward at home. 


In the minds of the more fastidious and old-fashioned Church — 


people the chief objection to the Nonconformist minister of 
fifty years ago was not so much his lack of orders as his supposed 
lack of aspirates. To-day that objection is removed, but the 
prejudice that engendered it remains. Among the bulk of the 
inhabitants of our villages the doctrinal distinction has long 
ceased to exist. Any parish priest knows the various reasons 
which determine the choice between church and chapel: the 
nearness of the Sunday school, the fact that neighbours attend 
one or the other, the predilection of one of the parties who are 
‘ walking out,’ the right and proper respect for what their parents 
did—these are typical of the practical points which have weight ; 
but the holding or rejection of the theory of the apostolic succes- 
sion or of adult baptism (the only valid reasons for the continued 
existence of Methodists, Wesleyans, and Baptists as separate 
bodies) are practically unknown. In saying this it must be clearly 
understood that because difficulties are not realised by many 
they do not therefore, eease to exist ; for the well-informed these 
differences are’ matters of conscience, but for the vast majority 
they are matters of accident, or prejudice, or tradition. 

There must be real effort on both sides to forgive and forget 
the past and to make the Church of England truly representative 
of the people of England, if overlapping is to be avoided and the 
best use is to be made of those ordained to be her Ministers. 

Secondly, surely the time is ripe for some carefully devised 
scheme by which men who are fitted for the task may be utilised 
as ‘ voluntary clergy.’ This name is used because, through the 
writings of the Rev. Roland Allen and others, it has achieved a 
technical significance as implying a class of men who, while 
earning their own living by any legitimate means, are ready to 
serve the Church as priests without stipend or fee of any kind. 
Such men should be of mature years and of good reputation, 
both in the eyes of their neighbours and in the more intimate 
relationship of family life. They should be of the type who 
would be readily accepted as leaders of the congregation in each 
village ; and experience shows that such powers of leadership 
come, not from birth or position or education, but from moral 
worth. We can all think of someone whom we respect who has 
neither social standing nor scholarly attainment. If men of this 
type were ordained we should think it fitting to receive Holy 
Communion at their hands. 

. There is a pernicious idea current that it is almost impossible 
to meet for worship without the formality of a sermon being 
added. Three hundred years ago the weekly discourse was no 
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doubt a most valuable appanage to divine service. Books were 
then unobtainable, wireless sets were non-existent, and the spoken 
word from the pulpit was almost the only opportunity of dis- 
seminating knowledge. 

The sermon still has its place to-day—there can be no substi- 
tute for it—but it must be a sermon of real force and conviction. 
There are few men who can fulfil these requirements 104 times 
a year to the same congregation, yet that is what many men in 
the Church of England actually attempt to do. 

There are men among the laity who can and do preach ; there 
are others who, while eminently fitted to administer the Sacra- 
ments, have no special vocation to the ministry of the Word. 
The time has come when it should be recognised that every 
priest need not necessarily be licensed to fulfil all the functions 
that appertain to the office. Spiritual gifts of varying character 
are necessary for the administration of the Sacraments, for 
preaching, and for the direction of individual souls. The first 
requires, ideally, not scholarship, nor training, nor intellectual 
ability, but personal devotion and pureness of life. The laity 
isnot bankrupt of such men. The best of them by their humility 
of mind would be slow to offer themselves, but if they were 
sought out by the bishop of their diocese and this opportunity 
were explained to them, by slow but sure degrees such a supple- 
mentary clergy might be ordained. What a blessing it would 
be if there was one or more in every parish, prepared to celebrate 
the Holy Communion and conduct the services at hours convenient 
to the majority on each Sunday! Some would be licensed to 
preach, but this would not be a necessary corollary of ordination. 
The great point achieved would be the restoration of the Sunday 
service as the family prayers of the parish; it is to attain this 
ideal that the union of all Christian bodies is so vital. 

But worship is not the entire content of the Christian religion. 
There is need for instruction, and that should be the special 
work of the greater part of the stipendiary clergy. There is 
need also to emphasise the fact that true worship issues in 
service. 

In the past Church education has largely failed because it 
has been disconnected and informative rather than continuous 
and co-operative. The sermon is often full of good teaching ; 
it is seldom connected with anything that goes before or after, 
and never provides the opportunity for listeners to discuss it 
and make their own contributions to the subject. In place of 
the weekly Sunday sermon something in the nature of a Church 
tutorial class might be initiated on a week night in every parish. 
This would give at once opportunity for imparting information, 
and also for co-operation on the part of the hearers by note- 
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taking, looking up references, joining in discussion, and other 
active participation which alone can ensure a lasting value to 
the mental impressions gained by the audience. The sermon in 
church, when there was a sermon, should be at once short and well 
prepared, the distilled product of one who has mounted the 
pulpit steps with ‘something to say,’ rather than the diffused 
vapourings of one who has got up ‘to say something.’ The 
pulpit should be kept for those who have a message. It will 
only be possible to do this when preaching is recognised as an 
art, and those who have gifts for it are freed from other work 
in order that they may fully cultivate them. This is largely 
impossible in present conditions, when the parish priest is 
expected to be a jack-of-all-trades. 

There remains the third function of the parish priest, the 
pastoral. Here, surely, we need to utilise more fully the service 
of women. House-to-house visiting could well be undertaken by 
ladies who have received special training for this work, who 
would keep in constant touch with those in the village and bring 
to the notice of the ‘ curate ’ (¢.¢., him to whom the cure of souls 
is entrusted) those eases where it is desirable that he should pay 
a visit. 

From time to time cases arise where more is needful than the 
counsel of even the wisest of ordinary parish priests or district 
visitors. Each deanery should have at least one priest trained 
in psychology, whose assistance could be claimed in all cases 
of special difficulty. The direction of souls is too important a 
matter to be entrusted to any but the most skilled and experienced 
that the Church can produce. 

It must not be inferred from this epitome of the parson’s 
duties that the Church has no concern with the social life and 
innocent amusement of her members. On the contrary, it is 
most important that she should be the centre of social life. 
Especially is this true of the country. Here is a real, if simple, 
opportunity for service on the part of her lay members. We 
should not ignore those who organise dances or whist drives, 
cricket and tennis clubs, choral and dramatic societies, but 
encourage them, and help them to run them on proper lines. 
Such small beginnings often lead to fuller enterprise in the field 
of social service, and they themselves serve to promote that 
fellowship without which all church life is but an empty husk. 
The parson may well share in all that is healthy in sport or pastime, 
and thereby get to know his people better. But it is not fitting 
that the organisation of such entertainments should be considered 
part of the duty of a ‘ successful parish priest.’ 

Let us attempt a summary. The parish is the backbone— 
nay, the whole skeleton—of English church life. It can only 
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continue so if every parish has its own regular services and at 
least one priest in its midst. This ideal can only be attained 
by the ordination of voluntary clergy. 

It is probable that in the future the number of men seeking 
ordination with a view to devoting their whole time to the 
ministry will be insufficient to provide for the efficient staffing 
of parishes, even with the help of a voluntary clergy. It is 
therefore greatly to be desired that a measure of reunion may 
be found possible, with the consequent addition to the priesthood 
in which such a step would result. 

The main work of the country clergy (that is to say, those 
who are in receipt of an income from the Church) should be the 
inauguration and maintenance of real instruction in religious 
matters by varying methods, and the visiting of cases where 
their help is most required. To do justice to this work they will 
require much time for study and prayer. They should therefore 
be freed entirely from any suggestion that they are expected to 
provide entertainments and amusements, and from the duty of 
raising money. Where possible, country parishes might be 
grouped, so that each ‘ curate’ might have entrusted to him at 
least 1000 people, but any scheme for rearrangements of this 
kind would need to be elastic in conception and cautious in 
application. There should be an order of preachers chosen from 
the stipendiary clergy, who should go from place to place through- 
out a district. District visitors or, better, an order of deaconesses 
should be given a definite place in the Church ministry. Some 
of them should most certainly be licensed to preach. More of 
the clergy should receive definite training in psychology. 

Regret it as we may, the old-time country parson is an 
anachronism. The law of life is change or perish. The Church, 
guided by the Holy Spirit, will adapt herself to the changed 
conditions of modern life. Four times a year—at the Quatiuor 
Tempora, or ‘Ember Days ’—we pray that our bishops and 
pastors may be guided to make choice of fit persons to serve in 
the ministry of the Church. Prayers are seldom answered quite 
as we expect. May it not be that, through the shortage of clergy 
and the apparent apathy of many a country village, we may be 
forced to take stock of the situation, that once again man’s 
necessity may prove God’s opportunity, and that new vigour 
may come to country parishes through the pruning of the paid 
clergy and the consequent development of resources now latent 
within them ? 

Perhaps it is for the mother to learn from the children. South 
India is bringing forward a considered scheme of reunion. South 
Africa has decided on the experiment of ordaining not more than 
two voluntary clergymen in each diocese during the next five 
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years. Where the battle with heathenism is acute the Church 
is learning that she must unite her forces and develop her 
resources. In England the fight against selfish materialism is 
no less acute than that against heathenism abroad. Those who 
believe in Christianity cannot afford to be disunited in the face 
of the enemy, nor to neglect those reservoirs of spiritual power 
at present largely unused in the faithful laity. 


Henry E. FitzHERBERT. 
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THE FUTILITY OF STERILISING MENTAL 
DEFECTIVES 


THE Report of a Departmental Committee appointed to determine 
the amount of mental deficiency in England and Wales has been 
published. It informs us that about 1 in every 100—actually 
‘8 per cent.—of the people is mentally defective, and that the 
probable total number of defectives is 314,000. 

Of the approximate accuracy of the figures there is little 
doubt: it is the manner of their interpretation which requires 
correction—if, indeed, that is possible. Two classes will probably 
accept the report calmly—that large section of the public who are 
indifferent or to whom the subject is distasteful, and the small 
body of experts who knew all along what to expect and are not 
disturbed by it. 

There are indications, however, that not a few thoughtful 
people, appalled by the magnitude of the problem and its economic 
and social significance, are toying with the doctrine preached by 
propagandists, both in this country and in America, that the 
sterilisation of defectives will eradicate mental defect, or, at any 
rate, will materially reduce its amount. 

Propaganda has done much to ameliorate many social evils 
and injustices, and it has been successful in promoting the welfare 
of the mentally defective, but when it begins to concern itself 
with the future good of the race rather than with the present good 
of individuals it tends to become dogmatic and fanatical. The 
problems of life are biological, not mathematical, and calculations 
regarding them which may appear plausible enough to-day are 
liable to be falsified to-morrow. The following examples may 
serve to illustrate this statement. 

After the introduction of vaccination small-pox ceased to be a 
disease of children. A few years later it occurred to some medical 
men to investigate the extent of the reduction in infant mortality 
which they believed had taken place. To their astonishment 
they found that measles and scarlet fever, previously regarded as 
mild infections, had assumed a virulence little short of that of 
small-pox, and that there was no appreciable saving of child life. 

Many years ago the inhabitants of a small isolated fishing 
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community in Scotland were the victims of an inherited incurable 
and distressing nervous malady known as Huntington’s chorea, 
One in seven of them was affected by it. That it was fostered 
by inbreeding was clear, for fishing people seldom marry outside 
the ranks of their own industry. It seemed as if this community 
were doomed to extinction. Sterilisation, if it had been thought 
of then, could not have saved them, for it would have been 
necessary to sterilise them all. Yet the unexpected happened. 
When trawlers and steam drifters largely replaced the sailing boat_, 
and the hand line these people were carried to all parts of the \/ 
British coasts, where they mingled with other fishing com- 
munities ; the barriers of their sexual isolation were broken down, 
and Huntington’s chorea disappeared from their midst. 

The next example is pertinent to the subject under con- 
sideration. The influence of the differential birth rate is insisted 
upon by the advocates of sterilisation as one of the main dangers 
connected with the increase of the mentally unfit. They point to 
the falling birth rate of the richer and better educated classes and 
the high birth rate of the poorer and intellectually inferior. classes, 
and they argue that the mental status of the nation is thereby 
menaced. Hardly had the last of these forebodings been uttered 
when the following authoritative statement was published. 

During the past twenty-five years the reduction of the birth rate among 
the poor deserves to be called drastic and is still in progress with great 
intensity. . . . The further fall now in progress will, in a few years, reduce 
the section showing biological increase so far as to exclude every substantial 
occupational group.? 

These three examples may appear trivial compared with the 
greater problems of mental deficiency, but they teach the necessity 
for extreme caution in forecasting the eventual results of any 
biological process. 

Those who advocate biological measures for checking the 
propagation of the mentally unfit assert : 

(1) That mental defect is increasing. 

(2) That each defective represents many other intellectually 
inferior individuals, less defective than himself, yet capable of 
producing mentally defective offspring. 

(3) That the upper and middle strata of society, which 
contain the cream of the intelligence of the nation, because of their 
falling birth rate, are failing to reproduce themselves in sufficient 
numbers. 

(4) That the lower and lowest strata, which possess an inferior 
type of intelligence and a proportionately larger amount of mental 
disorder and defect, are increasing twice as rapidly as the upper 
and middle strata. 

1 R. A, Fisher, The Times, September 9, 1929. 
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(5) For these reasons the intellectual superiority of the 
tion will deteriorate, and in a comparatively short time the 
nation will lose its pre-eminence and its prestige. 

It would be as easy to affirm that mental defect is decreasing 
as that it is increasing, for there are no statistics to appeal to. 
Mental defect has existed in every community of human beings 
from the beginning of history until now. It is therefore a fair 
assumption, as the mental capacity of the race has expanded 
rather than diminished, that there must be compensatory checks 
which have prevented mental defect from extending beyond 
definite limits. Otherwise the race would have sunk into dementia 
long ago. We may assume also that, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, there was the same amount of mental defect a hundred or 
fifty years ago as there is now. 

The reason why mental deficiency bulks so largely in the public 
mind to-day as compared with fifty years ago is not that defectives 
are more numerous, but because we have become more sensitive 
to their presence and more solicitous for their welfare. 

We are told, however, that it is not mental defectives them- 
selves, numerous as they are, which constitute the greatest danger 
to society, but the closely allied intellectually inferior individuals, 
who are at least ten times as numerous as the recognised defec- 
tives, and who drift into pauperism, crime, and the purlieus of the 
slums. Such a statement ignores the pathological element in 
mental defect as well as the economic, social, and environmental 
factors which conduce towards pauperism, crime, and improvi- 
dence. It confuses the categories when it suggests that there is a 
necessary connexion between mental defect on the one hand and 
pauperism or crime on the other. Moreover, it suggests that 
mental defect and mental inferiority are one and the same, 
differing only in degree. The latter fallacy arises from the undue 
emphasis which is placed upon intelligence as the test of both 
mental efficiency and mental inefficiency. 

It has been truly said that the difference between men is not 
in wisdom, but in art—not in intelligence, but in a plasticity 
ef mind which facilitates the association of ideas. ‘ Perhaps,’ 
Emerson wrote, ‘ if we should meet Shakespeare we should not be 
conscious of any steep inferiority: No, but of a great equality ; 
only that he possessed a great skill of using, of classifying his 
facts, which we lacked.’ We are so accustomed to the use of the 
word ‘ intelligence ’ that we have come to regard it as something 
concrete, whereas it is a composite and elusive abstraction. 

A Scottish professor of divinity is said to have addressed his 
students as follows: ‘ If you haven’t got grace you may get it, 
and if you haven’t got learning you may get it, but if you haven’t 
got gumption you'll never get it.’ This professor recognised that 
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a fool may acquire learning and still remain a fool. He would 
have agreed, without doubt, that a person of poor intelligence and 
education, if he had gumption, might perform his duties creditably 
and negotiate the perplexities of life with success. Gumption, or 
‘ the skill of using facts,’ or the plasticity of mind which facilitates 
the association of ideas, is the only mental test by means of which 
the normal can be distinguished from the abnormal mind. Reduced 
to its simplest term it might, for convenience, be called conduct, 

Although that plasticity of mind which is erroneously called 
intelligence is not the exclusive property of any class, it is not 
proposed to deny that the upper strata of society possess a large 
share of it; but when it is suggested that they are correspond- 
ingly immune from mental defect we must demur.. Mental 
ability and mental defect are not mutually exclusive ; indeed, it 
could be argued that where the one exists the other is frequently 
found, but that is an aspect of the subject which has not been 
investigated. 

It is, of course, regrettable that the birth rate of the middle 
and upper classes has fallen steadily and is still falling. This is 
due to many causes; chiefly economic, but partly physiological ; 
for there is no doubt that child-bearing among women of the 
upper classes is becoming less and less a physiological process. 

As has been stated, there is reason to believe that the birth 
rate in the lower strata of society is also falling rapidly, and, 
unless the assumption is correct that they contain a relatively 
higher proportion of mental defect, it is difficult to see how the 
fact of a generally falling birth rate bears upon the increase of 
mental unfitness. But is the assumption correct ? That question 
cannot be answered categorically, for there are no statistics to 
guide us, but a brief examination of the forms and the heredity of 
mental defect may make the matter clearer. 

For administrative convenience mental defectives are divided 
into two classes—a lower and a higher. The former class, which 
numbers about a quarter of the whole, includes idiots and 
imbeciles who are—most of them—under supervision of some kind, 
and for that and other reasons may be regarded as infertile. The 
latter class, numbering three-quarters of the whole, includes the 
feeble-minded and the higher defectives, all of whom are not under 
satisfactory supervision, and many of whom are capable of 
reproducing themselves, but to a much smaller extent than is 
generally believed. 

There are forms of mental defect which are not hereditary, 
but are caused by disease or injury occurring before birth, at the 
time of birth, or in infancy and early childhood. The relative 
frequency of these forms has not been ascertained with certainty, 
but it is admitted, even by those holding the most pessimistic 
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views on this subject, that they may amount to from ro to 15 per 
cent. of the whole number. Some modern authorities, on the 
other hand, assert that from 40 to 50 per cent. of all the cases are 
due to syphilis, scarlet fever, measles, encephalitis and other 
diseases, to injuries received during birth, or to pre-natal affec- 
tions of various kinds. If we put the number tentatively at the 
moderate estimate of 30 per cent., then at least 100,000 of the 
300,000 mental defectives in England and Wales are not of 
hereditary origin. If that is true, it seems an obvious inference 
that much still remains to be done, especially among the poorer 
classes, towards reducing the number of defectives. The exten- 
sion of ante-natal clinics for expectant mothers, better methods 
in midwifery, and the more adequate treatment of the diseases of 
childhood are all of them measures which are most urgently 
required for the prevention of a large proportion of mental defect. 

Too little attention has been directed to the subject of rever- 
sion to more primitive human types as an explanation of some 
forms of mental defect. Reversion is in one sense a hereditary 
process, but it is a heredity which goes back hundreds, it may be 
thousands, of generations. It occurs constantly among modern 
people in the development of muscles, bones, teeth and various 
internal organs, but as it is unobtrusive, and usually causes little, 
if any, inconvenience, it attracts no attention. When, however, 
the brain is the seat of reversion the consequences cannot be 
concealed ; yet medical men have been reluctant to admit that 
there is any connexion between reversion and certain forms of 
mental defect. Darwin believed that microcephalic idiots were 
examples of reversion. After describing their small skulls, the 
simple arrangement of their cerebral convolutions, their projecting 
eyebrows and their prognathous jaws, he wrote : 

It is hardly credible that a complex part arrested at an early phase of 
embryonic development should go on growing so as ultimately to perform 
its proper function unless it had acquired such power during some earlier 
state of existence when the present exceptional or arrested structure was 
normal,? 


It has been argued recently with considerable ability that 
Mongolian idiocy is a reversion to an early strain of Asiatic 
ancestry in the European population. Whether other kinds of 
mental defect are caused by reversion we do not at present know. 

The heredity of mental defect is not such a simple matter or 
so well understood as many people would have us believe. It is 
pre-eminently an indirect or atavistic heredity which is frequently 
traceable to grandparents or great-grandparents, while the inter- 
vening generation or generations show no sign of it. It may 
even be thrown further back, as when a collateral relative at 

® Descent of Man, p. 36. 
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the level of the grandparental or great-grandparental generation 
has been a mental defective. In such instances the taint in the 
germ plasm unaccountably remains latent throughout one, two, 
or more generations. When this taint materialises as mental 
defect in a family it usually affects only one child, rarely more, 
The writer has seen a family in which six sons were imbeciles, 
The parents, who were both dead, were said to have been not only 
of normal mind, but to have been respected and esteemed by their 
contemporaries. These imbeciles were adequately cared for by 
a brother, who occupied a responsible position, and by a sister, 
who was an excellent housekeeper and guardian. Why ina 
family of eight children six should be defective and two should be 
of average mental ability, or, perhaps, above it, is a problem which 
illustrates the darkness of our ignorance. 

Another peculiar problem is that both in rural and in urban 
districts mental defectives are more frequently found in small 
groups or clusters than uniformly distributed throughout the 
population. The isolation of the Scottish fishing community, 
mentioned above, which suffered from Huntington’s chorea was 
easily explained ; but.it is difficult to understand how these back 
eddies can lrave been formed in an apparently fluid population, 
Whether they are caused by the incidence of some obscure 
diseases, or by the sexual isolation of the groups or by both, it is 
impossible to say ; but the explanation of the problem, when it 
comes, will throw light upon the distribution of mental defect 
and, probably, suggest means for its limitation. 

In a recent number of this Review * Mr. Eldon Moore puts 
forward an eminently fair and moderately stated plea for the 
sterilisation of the periodically insane and the higher defectives. 
His argument rests upon the assumption that mental defect is a 
recessive Mendelian quality. The difficulty is that our under- 
standing of all that is involved in the causation and transmission 
of mental defect and mental disorder does not justify us in 
accepting this assumption. 

Theoretically it may appear to a Eugenist or a Mendelian that 
as normal mentality is a dominant quality, mental abnormality 
as a whole must be a recessive quality. To the psychiatrist and 
the neurologist, on the other hand, who have to grapple with 
hard practical facts, such a theory often appears untenable. On 
this question as it affects epilepsy Dr. Kinnear Wilson comments 
as follows: ‘It is time protest should be unitedly voiced by 
neurologists against the portentous ascription of a_ sinister 
prognosis to every case of epilepsy because of a supposed inherit- 
ance and consequent incurability.* 






















































































































3 ‘ Sterilisation of the Unfit,’ April 1929. 
* British Medical Journal, October 26, 1929. 
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Feeble-minded parents often produce feeble-minded children, 
but they may also have children who are’ not feeble-minded. 
During the latter part of last century it became a fashion to 
publish sensational records of mentally defective, insane, or 
criminalfamilies, of a fabulous fertility, with the object of 

ing th&t an undesirable human variation was developing. 
With the exception of one or two royal families and a few families 
of eminence (the details of which were not by any means corrobora- 
tive of the argument), the other family histories were unreliable 
and unconvincing. In America a notorious family of the name 
of Jukes was for long the bugbear of the scientific and literary 
worlds. In it) were represented every defect, perversion, and 
moral vice which it is possible to conceive. Moreover, its fertility 
was so phenomenal that, in course of time, it promised to influence 
adversely the normal mentality of a large section of the North 
American population. This mythical family, with many others, 
has sunk long ago into oblivion, together with the fantastic 
theories which had been woven around it. 

Of the heredity of certain forms of mental defect there is no 
doubt, and there is no doubt that many defectives are fertile. 
But the question of their fertility or infertility is a subsidiary one. 
The crucial question is whether from a degenerate stock of this 
kind a true and persistent human variation can arise. All the 
evidence goes to show that it cannot, and that, like other abnormal 
variations, it is destroyed by the forces of natura? and sexual 
selection. 

The persistence of the germinal taint which is responsible for 
mental defect is a wholly different matter from. the persistence 
of the abnormal human variation which results from it. Why this 
taint should skip one or more generations and appear in a 
subsequent one is a mystery. We do not know how it arises, how 
long it endures or how, if ever, it disappears. Life may be com- 
pared to a current flowing through generation after generation of 
individuals. The current contains innumerable qualities—most 
of them good, others bad—which appear in varying degrees of 
excess and defect in each individual. When mental defect 
appears in an individual it is futile to think that the taint can be 
eradicated by any measures we may apply to him ; for while we 
are considering him the current of life has rushed past us, bear- 
ing with it the taint which will reappear in an individual yet 
unborn. 

The idea of a germinal taint is, of course, a hypothetical 
attempt to explain what we conceive to be reality. The same 
idea might be expressed otherwise as a tendency on the part of 
the germ plasm to revert to a previous or a remote type of ancestry. 
In either case the proposal to eradicate this taint (or tendency) by 
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sterilising defectives who are themselves its victims, not its 
cause, is a mere fantasy. 

If, however, sterilisation is urged on the ground of economy 
alone, the plea is less ambiguous. Some reduction in the number 
of defectives would probably result, but it would be very much 
smaller than is believed. It may be conceded also that it would 

_be less offensive to public decency to sterilise certain defectives 
than, as at present, to allow them to marry and to have children, 

Agitations about the increasing number of defectives, their 
danger to the community, and the cost of their care will continue 
to arise and pass away as such movements have always done, 
Forty or fifty years ago the country passed through a period of 
uneasiness about the supposed increase of insanity. The Com- 
missioners in Lunacy endeavoured to calm the public mind by 
showing, incontestably, that there was no actual increase. So 
unconvincing were their efforts that a leading London newspaper 
could refer to them as ‘ the annual confidence trick of the Com- 
missioners.’- Either nobody nowadays believes that insanity is 
increasing, or else the subject has been forgotten. 

There is no more cause to be alarmed about the increase of 
mental deficiency than there was about the increase of insanity. 
It is true that the burden of the care of defectives will be more 
than twice as heavy as that of the insane; but for that burden 
we are responsible ourselves—we called the tune and we must 
pay the piper. At the same time it should not be forgotten that 
the practice of allowing defectives to roam about uncared for must 
have entailed an indirect but substantial economic burden upon 
the community, and in estimating our direct and enhanced 
financial responsibilities this aspect of the question ought to be 
taken into account. 

Prior to the appointment of the Royal Commission in 1904 
there had been no great desire evinced, and not much effort made, 
to ascertain the number of defectives in the country. Since then 
the efforts to ascertain them have been unremitting. 

It is unreasonable to conclude that a condition officially 
ignored for centuries is increasing merely because its actual 
proportions are being revealed to us for the first time. Perhaps 
our descendants, grown more sensitive than we are, may discover 
shades of mental unfitness of which we are inappreciative, but 
there is not likely to be any further increase in our time. 


JOHN MACPHERSON. 
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_THE FARMLANDS OF SCOTLAND AND 
WALES . 


WHILE agriculture in England receives a full measure of public 
notice, its many problems being discussed at length and appa- 
rently found insoluble, Scotland and Wales receive less atten- 
tion than they deserve. In the case of Scotland this is hardly 
surprising, because its agricultural affairs are not administered 
in London, but from Edinburgh, where the Scottish Board, under 
the wise direction of Sir Robert Greig, does what it may within 
limits. The Treasury on the one side and a few backward agri- 
culturists on the other tend to circumscribe its varied activities. 
In Wales Mr. Bryner Jones sits at Aberstwyth to carry out 
the decisions of Whitehall Place. Scotland and Wales have 
many troubles in common, but there is a definite difference in 
the fashion in which these are met. Scotland puts up a fight, 
while Wales submits to the dictation of forces that Scots farmers 
strive to resist. 

In the past year I have visited every Welsh county in turn, 
and all Scotland, save Argyll, Inverness, and the highland 
country immediately to the north of these. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances both Scotland and Wales should have enjoyed an 
ample measure of prosperity ; but times are not normal, and it 
takes more than an overflowing stackyard or an abundance of 
flocks and herds to create a credit balance. 

Turning to Scotland first, it may be said that profit has 
followed the line of least resistance. Extensive farming has 
shown good results. Everywhere on the hills, from the Lothians 
through Berwick, and in the southern counties of Roxburgh, 
Selkirk, Peebles and Kirkcudbrightshire, there is a large measure 
of content. Flocks are the source of a good income; the 
black-faced and Cheviot sheep, hardy, thriving, readily market- 
able, yield a considerable return. The demand for lamb is 
insatiable, the price of fleeces high ; the black-faced clip fetches 
Is. Or more a pound because of its value in the manufacture 
of wool mattresses. The modern taste is for small mutton. 
Where the farmer in the hill country has low ground suitable for 
wintering, he crosses his native sheep with those from the English 
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Midlands, Oxford Downs, Leicesters and the rest, getting a 
rather larger animal, but not of unwieldy size; he brings his 
black-faced lambs to the low grounds for wintering. In these 


pastoral counties, where you may travel for miles without seeing — 


a field of corn, very little labour is employed. The shepherd 


receives from 2/. to 45s. a week, and is allowed to keep a few 


sheep for himself. 

Towards the south-west there is a change in farming practice ; 
you find Shorthorn or Ayrshire herds and a big business in cheese, 
There is no better cheddar to be found anywhere than that 
which comes from Wigton and Ayr, but the prices are controlled 
very strictly by the buyers. The farmer must take what he can 
get, and the profit of the industry goes in large part to middlemen 
who have none of the risks. 

Striking eastward through Stirling, Perth, Forfar, and the 
great stretch of fertile land that lies between Kincardineshire 
and the Moray Firth, we enter a country of mixed farming—of 
oats, potatoes, barley—and a fairly general depression. The 
season has, on the whole, been favourable. Stackyards are full, 
literally to overflowing, the potato clamps are large ; only prices 
are bad. Various reasons are put forward—perhaps the first 
among them is bounty-fed corn from Germany; but a little 
examination of the figures shows that the real cause of the 
farmer’s trouble lies in the gulf that separates producer from 
consumer. Although much cheap wheat has been imported, and at 
the time of writing (November 1929) the 4 Ib. loaf could be sold 
for 6d., it remains at 8}d., to the exceeding profit of everybody 
but the farmer who grows the wheat and the householder who 
buys the bread. Oat products when sold in the form of oatcakes 
may be fetching as much as 60/. a ton or more, but for his oats 
the Scots farmer can get no more than 61. The price of potatoes 
in the shops is four times as much as the price of potatoes in the 
farmer’s clamps, and the complaint that one finds throughout 
Scotland, as in England and Wales, is that all buying is controlled 
and all selling is left to the individual. The farmer must take 
what he can get, the consumer must pay what he is charged; 
between the two, men are making easy profits that have been 
estimated by great authorities at nearly two hundred million 
pounds a year in England, Scotland, and Wales. 

The one hopeful situation in the case is that the truth at last 
is realised. There is a movement towards co-operative selling 
in parts of Scotland ; co-operative buying has long been popular 
throughout Great Britain. In Scotland men are beginning to 

understand that they must unite to sell their produce, and there 
are, at this moment, upwards of 150 co-operative selling societies 
in the country, some of which are doing well. 
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The Glasgow Milk Pool isa good example. It had a turnover 


of 1,000,000/. in the first year of its existence, and has reduced 


the middleman’s margin of profit. The Woolgrowers’ Associa- 
tion, a young body, already controls 15 per cent. of the clip. 
A municipal abattoir at Newtown St. Boswell disposes of the 
farmer’s livestock to advantage, and will do better still when 
grading is taken more seriously. The North-East Agricultural 
Society of Scotland comes next to the Scottish Milk Pool in the 
range of its activities, and there are very many egg-producing 
societies, all of which are improving the position of their 
members. 

Organisation by the producer is coming very late into the 
field to meet organisation by the distributors, and it is significant 
that the Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. Adamson, who has 
the reputation of being a shrewd, far-sighted man, has appointed 
a committee of singularly able agriculturists to inquire into 
co-operation throughout the country. At present the distri- 
butors are admirably organised, and as great interests tend 
more and more to amalgamate it becomes increasingly necessary, 
if agriculture is to live, that it should meet union with union. 
At present, for example, the buying of malting barley is in the 
hands of a very few men who do not compete with one another. 
The same remark applies to the buyers of offals for candle-making 
and soap, and to those who buy cheese. They have a long start 
of the farmer and certain natural advantages which are being 
exploited to the full, but there is every sign of a big revolt in 
the making. ' 

Life on the farmlands is changing rapidly. The old bothy 
system is dying out ; men no longer live in a roughly converted 
barn attached to the farm buildings, preparing their own food, 
sleeping in cubicles, and in fact herding together. Nowadays 
the single men may be found split up among the married men on 
the farm. The grieve or overseer will have one or two; a 
married ploughman may take one ; wherever there is a cottage 
that can hold a lodger the housewife will probably have no 
difficulty in finding a tenant. 

Another change is in the diet of the farmworker. Not so 
many years ago he received his allowance of oatmeal and milk— 
35 Ib. of oatmeal a month and half a gallon of milk a day. He 
fetched his oatmeal from the mill with an order on the miller, 
and porridge was his staple food. To-day it is quite common to 
find him selling his order to the miller for cash and spending the 
money on the grocer, who comes a mile if necessary bringing food 
in tins, some of which may be fit to eat. 

Another change in labour on the farms is a spirit of restless- 
ness. In the old days, in spite of the hiring fairs which offered 
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men the opportunity of frequent change, many stayed on for 
years and years in one service ; to-day, so far as one can tell, the 
men who stay work on the hills, but down on the lowlands 
constant shifting is the rule of life. Another curious practice 
- in Scottish farm life, and one that makes for unrest, is that when 
the grieve or overseer leaves his employment all the staff go at 
the same time, the theory being that the new overseer should 
have the right to choose his own people. Here we may find one 
of the causes of the state of farmhouse cottages ; and they are 
very bad indeed. The tenants feel they have no abiding city; 
if a cottage is uncomfortable—and most of them are—they give 
notice at the end of six months or a year, and the newcomer, 
finding he has no home worthy of the name, decides to shift so 
soon as his agreement expires. The time, by the way, is a year 
for the married men and six months for the single, so that, with 
constant change and little or no attention, it is easy to understand 
why cottage property on the farms is as it is. Much of it, surely, 
can never have been good; you may find places boasting no 
more than one room with an annexe to it. The shrinkage of 
population in agricultural Scotland is undoubtedly due in part 
to bad housing”conditions. 

Generally speaking, acts of husbandry north of Tweed are 
sound. The land is generously treated, good seed is sown. So 
far as can be seen, the agricultural depression in Scotland is not 
due to free imports, though, naturally, they tend to lower prices ; 
the trouble seems to lie entirely in the fact that the distributor 
is organised and the producer is left to his own devices. If 
conditions were as they should be, the farmer might get more, 
the consumer might pay less, and the intermediaries could still 
receive a better return than they are entitled to. At present 
they are getting the largest share of the profits of farming, and 
herein lie the difficulty and danger of the agricultural situation. 


When we turn from Scotland to Wales, we leave the country 
of the farmer for the country of the herdsman. The Welshman 
at heart is concerned with sheep and cattle. That was his chief 
business of old time, and the practice has extended with the 
years because arable farming is nearly everywhere on the down 
grade, though many competent observers hold that the limit of 
the decline has been reached. In the time of our fathers and 
grandfathers corn was raised extensively in the Gower Peninsula 
in Montgomery and the Isle of Anglesey, the last named enjoying 
the honourable title of Mam Cymru (Mother of Wales), because 
her cornfields were said to be ample enough to feed the princi- 
pality. To-day you may travel from end to end of Anglesey 
and find very little corn, while in all the other areas of intensive 
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arable cultivation there is a great falling off, and the Welshman 
looks chiefly to his flocks and his herds. 

From Severn estuary to Irish Sea the Welsh farmer and his 
wife are the victims of an invisible oppression. Market rings 
control his cattle. A chain of dealers may be found connecting 
the breeder of stores on some Welsh hill with the fattener of the 
rich grazing districts of Leicestershire, and every link in the 
chain must be well greased. 

In the market the farmer finds one bidder for many buyers. 
It is only when there are great sheep fairs, or when horses come 
to Lampeter for the annual sale, that there is free dealing, and 
towards the Marches of Wales one may find men who prefer to 
send their stock over the border into Shrewsbury or Hereford 
because there is more competition and a better chance of fair 
play. Dealing is becoming a fine art among the Welsh middle- 
men. It is no uncommon thing for the farmer who is driving 
his stock along the road to be intercepted by somebody who 
bargains with him on the spot, pointing out how much he will 
save in time and commission by selling direct—emphasising the 
difficulties of sale, warning him that there will probably be no 
bids worth taking, and finally getting away with the farmer’s 
animals on terms that admit of considerable profit. 

One by one the marts to which farmers brought their stock, 
and in which they did their dealing, close down. In the markets 
that have taken their place the auctioneer is either unable or 
unwilling to control the situation in the interests of his clients. 

In Scotland conditions are not nearly so bad; resistance is 
stronger. But so much of Wales is remote, the winter is so long, 
the farms are so detached from social surroundings, that the 
farmers do not seem to be able to look after their own interests. 
Many of them are in the hands of cattle dealers or auctioneers, 
a few are even involved with moneylenders; but there is an 
intense secretiveness, a large measure of pride, and perhaps on 
this account grievances are not readily ventilated. You must 
have more than the passing confidence of farmer or smallholder 
before he will tell you his troubles. Many of the holdings are 
family affairs worked by a man, his wife, and their children. 
On this account there is no wages bill. The children have a 
small allowance for pocket money, and it’is understood that 
when their parents die they will succeed to the holding, although 
as the holding is often small and the family large the position 
is a complicated one. Where there is a family farm it is very 
hard to learn whether the going is good or bad. ‘ These people,’ 
said a shrewd observer to the writer, ‘never bend; they break. 
Every now and again a family disappears, and you learn that 
they have been struggling against adversity quite a long time, 
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facing one difficulty after another, until at last the limits of 
endurance have been reached.’ 

The full extent to which Wales is a smallholding country can 
only be understood by reference to the statistical returns published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. There are few counties, outside 
Montgomery, in which large farms are found, and in many of 
these the area consists for the most part of hillside, so rough 
that more than an acre of it is required to keep one of the 
indigenous Welsh ewes in condition during the winter. The 
small farm and the family holding are the rule, the large farm 
the exception. 

Some counties are more industrial than agricultural. Glamor- 
gan and Pembroke, for example, have considerable coal measures ; 
in Brecknock it is possible to climb the hills outside the county 
town and from the top to survey country agricultural on one 
side and industrial on the other. 

In the neighbourhood of the mines wages are comparatively 
high ; in the remote rural districts they are lower. Wales has a 
Wages Board ; in Scotland pay is a matter of bargaining. 

In both countries we find the ‘allowances’ system in full 
swing. On many of the Welsh farms the worker lives in the 
farmhouse and the farmer may deduct 15s. a week from his wages. 
In old times this system was widespread, but it is losing ground 
for several reasons. As recently as the days of King Edward it 
was customary for workers in the farmhouse to sit, so to speak, 
below the salt ; they did not have the same fare as the farmer 
and his family, but were quite well cared for. Nowadays, the 
farm labourer is apt to insist upon equality. There must be no 
distinction of any kind, and even where farmers are disposed to 
accept this condition their wives and daughters are in revolt. 
Formerly, life in a Welsh farmhouse meant hard labour for 
seven days in the week, and nobody complained because there was 
no alternative. To-day the village club, the women’s institutes, 
the ubiquitous motor omnibus have changed conditions of life. 
Wireless apparatus has brought the great world nearer, the 
gramophone has played its part, and above all there has been a 
tendency since the war to insist upon a higher standard of living 
all round. Consequently, the farmer’s wife and her daughters 
are seeking to put an end to the living-in system, and the tendency 
would appear to be similar to that in Scotland, where the married 
worker takes a man, or possibly a couple of men, into his house. 
With this change in conditions there is a change in the methods 
of work. When the farmhand lived in the house he would give 
time and take it. In very busy seasons he would work late and 
ask no overtime; in slack seasons he would take time off and 
lose no money. To-day there is a general inclination to make 
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service more rigid, to insist upon the letter of the law. Nobody 
is better off. 

Just as the middleman exploits the farmer, the higgler and 
the countryside grocer exploit the farmer’s wife. In the old 
days the higgler went round the country with a little cart and a 
pony, if he had reached a sufficiently affluent condition. To-day 
he drives his motor van. He has his beat, his rivals do not 
intrude, and he in turn refrains from poaching on their preserves. 
He calls at his own group of farmhouses and buys the housewife’s 
butter, eggs, cheese, cream and chickens, paying the lowest 
possible price for them. 

There are more sheep than chickens in Wales to-day, and this 
is surely sufficient testimony to the limited profits. of poultry- 
keeping in a country where the direct purchaser is generally the 
higgler. A few of the higglers are women. It is not too much 
to say that most of them rob the farmer’s wife, and that the 
profits of poultry and dairy produce are theirs, and not hers. 

There is another system that seems fairly prevalent in remote 
parts of Wales. The wife of the farmer or smallholder has an 
account with her grocer. She buys tea, coffee, sugar, and things 
in tins or glass at the full retail price and sells her poultry and 
dairy produce to the grocer on his own terms. I heard of cases 
where it pays the grocers living in towns to send their motor vans 
out to grocers living in the country in order to buy farmstock 
from them for resale, so that the food the farm produces pays 
an ample profit to two middlemen before it reaches the consumer. 
It follows that in practice the farmer’s wife can make little or 
nothing, however hard she may work. To be a dealer or a 
higgler in Wales to-day is to miss all the risks of enterprise and 
to enjoy all the profits. 

The changes in the farmlands of Wales are nowhere spectacular, 
but at least one picturesque figure is dying out. It is only on 
rare occasions now that we see the Welsh market-woman riding 
through some lonely homestead to the nearest town with her 
wares slung across her mount, or carried carefully in a basket. 
Now and again in the less frequented marts you may find her ; 
she wears an old-fashioned hat that recalls Mrs. Winifred Pryce 
of the Ingoldsby Legends, and to-day she has a wrinkled, weather- 
beaten face, because she is old, the last of her generation. 

Here, as in Scotland, people are becoming aware of the root 
of their trouble, but while in Scotland there are many thriving 
co-operative societies, in Wales there are very few, and the most 
of these exist to buy rather than to sell. Farmers will co-operate 
to buy machinery, fertilisers, and foodstuffs, because the advan- 
tages of large-scale purchase are so obvious that they cannot miss 
them, but they will not unite to sell. They have a natural 
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secretiveness that forbids, and consequently the middleman 


beats them every time. If men and women did not work so 


hard, if the small farms had to pay a labour bill, it is impossible — 


to avoid the thought that the Welsh farmer would collapse, 
But the people are extraordinarily tenacious ; they cling to the 
land, they do not know when they are beaten, and there are 
some very sound landlords in Wales who help their tenants, and 


several excellent colleges of agriculture and farm institutes where. 


modern methods are practised and taught. Much of the intensive 
farming is excellent, and would yield a fair profit if only the 
problems of salesmanship could be mastered. 

There is a future of great promise before Welsh agriculture 
by reason of the work that has been done or is in progress, 
Professor Stapledon at Aberystwyth is developing his experiments 
in pedigree grass breeding for districts of high rainfall; at his 
bidding many of the Welsh hills may cease to be barren within 
the next few years. Professor Montgomerie has found a cure 
for one of the worst diseases that beset the farmer’s flocks. New 
methods are being perfected in every direction, while agricultural 
colleges and iystitutes are giving practical demonstrations of the 
utmost value to farmers. I recall one at which over 100 farmers 
were present, on the Aber experimental farm of Bangor Univer- 
sity, and another, still more crowded, at the farm institute of 
Carmarthen. Only a few years ago farmers, whether in Scotland 
or Wales, would have declared that they had nothing to learn 
from agricultural institutes and county council advisers. To-day, 
when the adviser comes to market, people stand in a queue to 
reach him, and when there is a demonstration on an SiC 
farm half the countryside sends representatives. 

At the same time, one of the most far-sighted directors of an 
institute, Mr. Purvis, of Usk, in Monmouthshire, was speaking 
sound common sense when he suggested to the writer that it 
would be well if all the brains in the service of agriculture in 
England, Scotland, and Wales could concentrate on the marketing 
problem. At present every scheme for the benefit of agricul- 
turists has this one defect—the middleman rather than the 
agriculturist will benefit by it. Co-operation is, of course, the 
way out, but the Welshman, like the Englishman, is too 
individualistic, and all the interests that profit the producer are 
arrayed against co-operative endeavour of whatever kind. 

Out of a tour through Scotland and Wales that covered some 
4000 miles several dominant facts emerged. The first and fore- 
most is that, in spite of all the efforts of the scientists and 
educational authorities, farming practice im these islands is 
becoming extensive. The decline in arable cultivation is beyond 

all dispute—statistics go to emphasise it; but against this we 
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have, of course, considerably more cows. Unfortunately, this 
increase is not altogether advantageous. It leads to an over- 
production with which consumption is not keeping pace. Here, 
again, we come to the old trouble—the distributor is taking 
so much of the price that the consumer cannot afford to treat 
milk as a necessity ; he regards it rather as a luxury and limits 
his purchases. More cows and more dairies on a large scale 
‘can only lead to trouble until the cost of liquid milk is reduced, 
and the distributor will only reduce the price if the reduction 
comes out of the farmer’s pocket. The way out will probably 
be the manufacture of liquid milk into dried milk, which the 
grocer can sell as he sells cheese and butter, and the elimination 
of the distributor altogether. If this can be done, the price of 
milk could be reduced by at least 30 per cent. and consumption 
would be on the up-grade. In the same way, if the bad price of 
the farmer’s corn could be reflected in the housewife’s loaf, the 
tendency would be for prices to maintain a reasonable level. 
At present the farmer is exploited for the benefit of the distributor, 
and not in the interests of the consumer. 

So far as one can see, in both Wales and in Scotland intensive 
farming is passing out of fashion and extensive farming is gaining 
favour. In both countries it is possible to find farmers who 
derive a considerable part of their scanty income from the 
rabbits that infest their fields. They sell the trapping rights 
and take half the proceeds. 

In Wales and Scotland the smallholder is doing well, and the 
demand for smallholdings has not been satisfied. So far as one 
can tell, Scotland deals more generously with applicants in this 
matter than Wales, because on some of the county councils in 
the principality there are obstructionists, and among the big 
farmers there is a very general attempt to check smallholding 
enterprise, largely on the ground that it will tend ultimately to 
deplete a supply of labour that is already dwindling. This 
labour question is one that should not be overlooked. The 
Welsh farmhand does not wish his lad to become a farmworker, 
but he will be quite pleased for him to be a smallholder, and in 
Scotland the ambition of parents for their children is one of the 
national virtues. Even the ploughman looks to see his boys 
and girls rising in the social scale and taking advantage of the 
wonderful opportunities for good and inexpensive education that 
the country affords. 

It follows that the labour outlook in both Scotland and the 
principality is very serious, and the movement towards small- 
holdings would appear to be the only popular one among those 
who work on the land. Give a man a few acres in Wales, and he 
will work from dawn to dusk, quite content if he can keep his 
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roof over his head and his table well spread. In Scotland the 
smallholder will not regard his holding as the final goal, but asa 
medium of self-support through which he will be able to better 
things for his family ; he does not wish to keep them in constant 
servitude to the farm. But, when we come to consider the 
whole question broadly, it would seem as though the real crux 
of the agricultural problem in Scotland and Wales, as in England, 
lies in the disposal of the finished article. When marketing can 
be improved so that the producer has his fair share of what the 
consumer pays, the land will regain the popularity it has lost. 


S. L. BENSUSAN, 
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TALKING PICTURES 


Tas is an age of canned goods. Nowadays people prefer 
commodities neatly packed and adequately labelled to the home 
prepared articles of the past. Less troublesome, less experi- 
mental! This is now true of. theatrical entertainment, which 
has ever had to rely ultimately not only for subsistence but for 
the breath of life upon popular favour. Great masses of the 
public are now expressing a decided preference for canned 
entertainment as against the less guaranteed joys of the ordinary 
playhouse. The talking picture costs them less, can be viewed 
in more comfortable surroundings, and there is a higher percentage 
of probability that they will get their money’s worth out of their 
favourite performers. 

But, as I see it, the talking picture is much more than a 
violent temporary rival of the theatre. It is a wealthy cousin 
that intends to rule the roost, however urbanely. In the 
political field there is a certain analogy in the relative standpoints 
of Great Britain and the United States. The new industry is 
young, powerful, fiercely determined to succeed, and not par- 
ticularly self-conscious about its mistakes. At present blissfully 
unaware of the new elements which speech has given into its 
hands, it cannot be long before it exploits the commercial 
possibilities of the magic of words. That is why some of the 
theatre people have begun to point out with gentle insistence 
that there is more in the making of a talking picture than money, 
be it in sterling or dollars, or than camera angles and what is 
lugubriously regarded as cinematic treatment. 

There is as yet no properly authenticated technique of the 
talking picture. Just as well that it should be so, for this is 
virtually a new form of expression and, as such, is rather more 
than a year old. Technique is, broadly speaking, the potter’s 
clay of dead and gone masters. Yet so often it is made to serve 
in the place of true art at the hands of second-class minds. If 
the talking picture had already acquired a technique it would 
indeed be a moribund affair. But the making of canned enter- 
tainment is very largely a commercial business; and it is only 
the outstanding creators who can afford to discard technique 
823 













uncertainty as to whether to adopt the methods of the silent 
screen or of the theatre, a most amusing struggle is going on. 
Theatre directors, seeing an opportunity to re-establish their 
sway over a vast mass of popular entertainment, long since 
passed out of their control, have dashed in with an easy confidence 
in their ability to straighten out the new difficulties of their 
ignorant cousins the screen directors. The latter, not un- 
naturally resentful of the implied patronage, have reasserted 
their positions with vigour, frankly regarding sound and dialogue 


as mere adjuncts to the further exposition of their virtuosity. . 


The critics are floundering midway between either camp, most of 
them wisely content to await the arrival of a masterpiece upon 
which to found an opinion. Of course the silent directors, 
having the ear of the money, as represented by the highly placed 
executives, who prefer the evils they know to unknown and 
possibly greater terrors, are steadily winning back their pre- 
eminence. A prominent producer in Hollywood recently told 
me that he had comeo the conclusion it was better to rely on 
the established screen directors and to give them young men who 
had had some theatre experience to assist in the handling of the 
dialogue. I was also told that the collaboration of screen and 
theatre directors of equal prominence had not always given 
satisfactory results. This is understandable. What is needed 
is not so much a collaboration in direction as a collaboration in 
method. This forces me to the conclusion that the truth in the 
present discussion lies midway between the two contestants. 
We need to regain all those qualities in story-telling that the 
screen has fought so hard to develop during the last ten years— 
speed, directness, the ability to express imagination pictorially 
and with an entire disregard of phsyical boundaries ; in fact, all 
those things bound up with the complete mobility of the camera. 
But we also need to use sound symphonically, and words, not as a 
strange encumbrance forced upon us by a wayward public, but 
for the expression of ideas. Some screen directors in their 
natural resentment at the new turn of affairs go so far as to 
doubt the existence of any mystery in the spoken drama; they 
think that at one essay they can master all that the theatre has 
been learning for hundreds of years, and apply a kind of selective 
process according to the needs of the story they are filming. 
But the theatre does not render up its secrets quite so easily, and 
the results when this course is adopted are disastrous. A famous 
author complained to me recently that in a talking picture of 
one of his works a verbal ‘refererice to rain was immediately 
followed by a most realistic downpour in another setting—a 
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from time to time. Everyday workers in the industry positively 
demand a technique upon which to lean. So, in the general 
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typical example of the prevailing ignorance of the right use of 
words! Also many famous stars have impressed upon me the 
necessity for having as little dialogue as possible, otherwise a 
serious loss of tempo would follow. The truth is that dialogue 
should be used to aid tempo, and not to retard it. I believe that 
the old screen opinion that everything should be explained 
visually beforehand (a peculiar process called ‘ establishing ’ the 
idea in the audience’s mind), thus making little or no use of the 
now added words, is fundamentally wrong. If you see the dog 
steal the chop off the kitchen table it is not always necessary to 
mention it in words, or vice versd. 

The present dialogue in talking pictures is both chaxacterless 
and humourless, except where it has been wrenched from the 
original story or play from which the picture was made; and 
then it is usually so divorced from its original context that its first 
characteristics are entirely lost. Wise cracks are not humour ; 
neither is the reiterated ‘I know it’s wrong, Jack; but I just 
can’t help myself, I love you,’ verbiage of the heroine necessarily 
an expression of character. 

But, when all is said, the value of the entertainment lies 
mainly in the story that is to be told. Story-telling is a fine art ; 
and the talking picture is but a new medium for its expression. 
In the ability of this new medium to express itself in a manner 
that has intrinsic merit lies the only hope of development of the 
talking picture as an art. The responsible leaders of the film 
industry both in England and America pay lip service to what is 
called ‘story value’; but that it is often only lip service is 
evidenced by the common tendency to purchase well-known 
stories and then to alter them beyond hope of recognition. 
Surely one does not make a costly purchase deliberately to 
destroy it? And who knows better than the original author 
what values are to be had out of his story? There isa poverty 
of ideas amongst the producers ; and when one of them strikes a 
rich vein of popular approval he is immediately followed by a 
host of imitators. A highly successful cat burglar hero is quickly 
succeeded by a number of night prowlers with similar charac- 
teristics. - Just now the minor tragedies.and farces that compose 
the private lives of theatre folk are as well known to the inhabi- 
tants of Des Moines as the public utterances of the local town 
mayor. Back-stage scenes are all the rage ; and the last shred 
of privacy is torn from the garments of Proteus, The only 
difference between England and America in this respect is that 
in England the flood of imitations usually appears twelve months 
later—and too late ! 

During my recent apprenticeship to the practical business of 
picture making I heard much about popular taste. The assump- 
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tion is that the level of intelligence of the great mass of cinema 
audiences is considerably below that of the exhibitors and 
district managers whose business it is to ascertain and report on 
these things. If there were a public examination held, ‘ who 
shall ‘scape whipping?’ The big producers are able and 
imaginative men of business, but their agents may sometimes 
mistake the shout of a vociferous moron for the general level of 
opinion. Owing to the great size of the industry it has been 
found necessary to depend a good deal upon reports and opinions 
of this kind; and the costs of picture making are so heavy, 
mistakes are so difficult to rectify, that there has grown up 
within the big film corporations a system of consultation and 
conference before and during the process of transferring a story 
on to the celluloid that certainly avoids stupid mistakes, but has 
other and more sinister influences that at present pass unheeded 
but will eventually force themselves upon the attention of the 
most cynical of producers. Conferences of this kind are a battle 
of wits. Various motives have to be considered. Some of those 
present have doubts about the story or the characterization, 
others dislike the cast or the director; others there are who 
float in and out of the conference chamber with an air of 
diplomatic detachment like the first autumn leaf whose appezr- 
ance vaguely presages the coming changes. There may be others 
whose objections are framed to catch the attention of the high 
executive presiding at the meeting, and not always with the 
sole object of improving the story. The result of all this is a 
great reduction in the percentage of error in the processes of 
manufacture, but it also causes a general flattening of interest in 
the resulting picture, for objections have to be met and points of 
view reconciled. The natural tendency is to reduce everything 
to one common denominator. But the time will come when a 
more individual expression in each important picture will be 
forced upon the film magnates if they are to avoid a repetition 
of the financial defeat that stared them in the face towards the 
close of the silent picture era, when the aggregate return upon 
the total capital invested in film making in the United States 
was, I am told, only some 2 per cent. The public are very quick 
to detect a sameness about their entertainments. 

Re-reading what I have written, it seems pretty clear that the 
most neglected person in the whole situation is the most im- 
portant, namely, the author. He provides the kernel of success 
in every instance. Yet he has never been given any but the 
most nominal authority over his own work. Usually he is 
treated like a writer of advertisements ; and his copy is forwarded 
to the manager’s office, there to be edited in conformity with 
the requirements of space and the needs of the department store 
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in question, The introduction of dialogue has changed many 
things in the film studio, but the revolution is not yet complete. 
The most profound change will come when the author is regarded 
as of more importance than the studio executive, and indeed the 
first cause of a film’s existence, as the public is the final arbiter 
of its success or failure. In order to secure this development a 
new generation of combined dramatic and cinematic writers 
needs to be trained—men who not only possess a knowledge of 
literature and drama and an ability to write, but also have a 
comprehensive understanding of the peculiar needs of the film 
studio. The present way out of the difficulty which is to employ 
an author or dramatist to collaborate with a trained scenario 
writer is not good. The resulting product must always be a 
compromise, and not a reflection of one point of view. 


Basit DEAN. 
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THE EASTERN ORIGINS OF CHRISTIAN ART 
AND THEIR REACTION UPON HISTORY 


A REVOLUTIONARY change has come over our knowledge of the 
art of the last nineteen centuries; the art of Christendom ; but 
the change is hardly known to the general reader, and has not yet 
been put in such forms as can be easily understood. Since the 
bearings of this new knowledge will be far-reaching, it may be 
worth while to describe it in a rough outline that lays no claim to 
finality. 

Most of us believe. what the English text-books still teach— 
the public sehool tradition, we may call it—that our art came to 
us through Greece and Rome, and from nowhere else. Quite 
recent German text-books are better informed ; but I have before 
me a standard work as late as 1909, which begins with the Cata- 
combs, proceeds to the basilica in its Western form, does not get 
to the East till the eighth chapter, and then does not reach further 
into Asia than the neighbourhood of Antioch. Now our debt 
to Greece is unchallenged and undying; but in the art of the 
Christian era there is another and a very vital element—something 
that caused the development from the simple lintel architecture 
of the Parthenon to the soaring elasticity of Westminster Abbey 
and the floating dome of St. Paul’s. The distinctive and vital 
elements in our art did not come from Greece, but from Asia. 
The high quality of Asiatic art is partly recognised by current 
criticism in its marked admiration of Chinese art : indeed, most 
connoisseurs would now agreee that the greatest elements in 
sculpture and painting are to be found in two countries, Hellas 
and China. But the fact that our own origins lie between these 
two points, and that (to put it in a rough but intelligible form) 
we must look to Persia rather than to Italy, this is what the 
enormous labours of explorers and archeologists in wild and 
desert lands are bringing to light, and what we have now to 
assimilate. It is not easy to explain, for there are no English 
text-books to familiarise the new orientation ; most of the places 
and even the nations involved are unknown to the general 
reader ; and there are no maps readily available. It is, however, 
worth while to take one’s classical atlas and sketch new outlines 
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and names upon it (many of the places can be found in The Times 
Atlas, plate 51); for the historical implications are fascinating 
and important. 

_ Briefly, the historical position which discoveries in art are 
elucidating is that Christianity arose as a frontier religion in 
Asia where many races met, that it spread rapidly along the-trade 
routes eastward, and established itself in North Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and Armenia : it became a State religion, indeed, as 

















ART early as the first half of the third century in Osrhoéne ? (with 
"4 Edessa as its capital), and formed the established Church of 
Armenia before the end of that century, at a time when it was 

still being persecuted in the Roman Empire ; while in the tolerant 

f the atmosphere of Zoroastrian Persia it was able to form settled 
but communities and to develop in its own way and express itself in 
t yet architecture and other arts. Curiously enough, the fact has 
> the generally escaped notice that this ‘ Easternising’ position was 
y be expressed with remarkable accuracy in the Acts of the Apostles. 
m to There we are told in the second chapter that the audience at 





Pentecost consisted of Persians—and the order is noticeable— 
‘Parthians, and Medes and Elamites,’ then ‘the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia and Judea’; then comes what we call Asia 
Minor, ‘in Cappadocia, in Pontus,’ on the Black Seg, ‘ and 
Asia’ (on the west) ‘in Phrygia and Pamphylia’; and after 
Asia Minor comes Africe or Lybia, ‘in Egypt and the parts of 
Lybia about Cyrene ’—near Tripoli, as we might say; and then 
at the end, ‘sojourners in Rome, both Jews and proselytes, 
Cretes and Arabians.’ The crowd that heard the news had come 
in enormous preponderance from Asia t+ this Asiatic frontier-city 
of Jerusalem by the merchants’ roads, and by the same roads 
they carried the news back to their own lands. They carried the 
news mainly to Asia, part of which was within the Roman 
Empire and part of which was not. For there was a second great 
empire in those days, the Persian, which did not suppress 
nationality as the Romans did. Early Christianity was not in 
most part dependent on a persecuted community haunting the 
Catacombs, as is still generally supposed (though even in Rome 
they normally lived and worshipped above ground like other 
people), but a universal religion spreading under different condi- 
tions across all the frontiers, and enjoying a peaceable life outside 
the Roman Empire, and indeed during long periods within it as 
well. The magnificent city of Antioch, for instance (which will 
reveal many secrets when the most difficult work of excavation is 
undertaken), was within that empire, but it was in close com- 





























1 The reader can find this very important country on a modern map, if he 
traces the triangle, half-way between Alexandretta and Lake Van, which is 
formed by the towns of Urfa (Edessa), Diarbekr (Amida), and Nisibin (Nisibis). 
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munication with the independent countries. Thus Christianity 
was embracing in the first four centuries two Aryan States, the 
Roman Empire in the west and the East Aryan State of Persia 
in the heart of Asia, with an important and highly intellectual 
Semitic wedge between them. Christian art arose as a blend of 
these three elements, and all were in fact Eastern, for the art of 
the Roman Empire was Hellenistic, while the other two elements 
were directly of Asia. 

Islam in the seventh century swept over the cradle of Christian 
art, only the patriarchate of Rome escaping from the great wave 
that submerged the patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, and, in the end, Constantinople: the early histories of the 
Churches farther east were forgotten, the monuments till recently 
were inaccessible. Many of the ancient buildings perished or were 
destroyed; yet thousands have been found, and much more 
awaits the excavator who can penetrate into regions not yet 
touched by the railway. But something is already known. We 
know, for instance, from the Chronicles of Arbela that in the 
country of Adiabene, fifty miles east of Nineveh—the reader must 
look at the map to realise the significance of this—Isaac, the third 
bishop, betwéen A.D. 123 and 136 built a large and well-propor- 
tioned church, and that in memory of Noah, the fifth bishop, 
A.D. 166-171, another church, known as the small church, was 
erected. Nothing has been found of these, and nothing of so 
early a date in the very important Edessa district ; though we 
do not know what the spade may one day discover. But ruined 
churches of the fifth and sixth centuries are abundant, and they 
show forms of architecture, often magnificent, and far more 
varied and original than that of the West, which must have had 
precursors since they are well advanced along the road of 
development. 

The difficulty for the ordinary student is that photographs 
and plans are difficult to get at: Mr. O. M. Dalton, of the British 
Museum, has indeed in his East Christian Art given us some fine 
examples, and also in his translation of Strzygowski’s Origin of 
Christian Church Art ; but these are few, and the reader in all 
works on this subject is baffled at every turn by being referred to 
some unobtainable foreign book, to the records of foreign learned 
societies, or to a few monographs by British explorers. The 
reason is simple: there is no money. If research were to prove 
that all art and civilisation had come from one of the great 
Western Powers, we should be flooded with beautifully illustrated 
books ; but the facts are not of that description. Strzygowski is 
the great pioneer, and in a long working life of immense and 
brilliant discovery, which is still progressing, he is still developing 
and modifying his original theories; but Strzygowski has had 
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against him every form of prejudice—the natural dislike of the 
older authorities to have their theories upset, and of the student 
to have to learn a new and difficult grammar of art, the strong 
interests, both nationalist and ecclesiastical, which are threatened, 
the classical tradition of our schocls, the shrinking of the ordinary 
man from names and places and ideas which are utterly unknown 
tohim. Thus each new step that Strzygowski has made has been 
opposed ; but generally those who criticise his latest pronounce- 
ments have already accepted his earlier theories. At the moment, 
for instance, there are arguments among the learned few about 
Bactria and Iran, but the general conclusions about the enormous 
importance of the Eastern elements are not disputed, except by a 
few die-hards. He is not infallible, and some of his theories may 
be modified in the direction of those who, like Wulff, Weigand, 
and Bréhier, stress Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia rather 
than the regions further east, or even in that of the older view of 
men like Riegel which makes Hellenistic art still the main source ; 
but the victory of the East in general is unmistakable, and the 
late learned and redoubtable Commendatore Rivoira is not likely 
to have any successors of the same calibre. But how long will it 
take for the discoveries to be understood ? We forget how much 
we are helped in most ideas by early training, by the tradi- 
tional way in which knowledge is arranged, the tables, maps, 
styles and (often arbitrary) periods, and the nomenclature 
familiar from our youth. How easy to grasp the outlines of Greek 
sculpture or Italian painting ; how hard to sail with even keel on 
those strange seas where names convey so little, and where, it 
must be confessed, writers like Strzygowski do not help one by 
maps, cannot afford to provide the illustrations one needs, and 
constantly assume in the readers of their difficult German a 
knowledge which few possess! Strzygowski’s list of works (on the 
origins of church art alone) now numbers over seventy-five, and 
his collaborators have published twenty-four of importance—not 
to mention others. And Strzygowski would produce, he tells us, 
new ‘ books of monumental size ’ if there were the money. 
Therefore in this short article I am trying to give the normal 
educated man, to whom the subject is new, a few facts and 
theories which may give him an idea of the lie of the country—not 
without some faint hope that someone will arise who is able to 
produce a simple and cheap handbook with plenty of illustrations 
and with maps. Perhaps the following facts will make the position 
a little more clear. Ireland is not further from the Holy Land 
than Turkestan. Christianity spread eastward far more easily 
than by the difficult sea routes to the West ; and at the time when 
St. Patrick was converting Ireland the Christian religion was well 
settled in Chinese Turkestan, as the discovery during the last 
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twenty years of fifth-century fragments of a psalter in Pehlivi and 
of another in a Syro-Persian dialect proves. In China itself the 
Nestorian Christians (whose Church in South India is still a 
flourishing institution to-day) arrived in A.D. 638 and built a 
church in the capital, Si-ngan-fu; between 651 and 684 the 
Emperor Kao-Tsung caused churches to be erected in all the ten 
provinces of China, and a stele of 781 tells us of more churches— 
* great palaces of light and unity covered the length and breadth 
of the Middle Kingdom.’ 

But by this time a vast Muslim wedge had been driven 
between the Christianity of the Far East and that of the Mediter- 
ranean world (soon itself to be divided into Eastern and Western 


Churches). The Mediterranean fragment lived on and increased, - 


gradually converting more of Europe, while the larger central 
portion suffered extermination at the hands of Islam. Of the 
Mediterranean part of Christendom, the Eastern or Greek wing 
was in its turn later conquered by Muslim invaders—ever Russia 
was for two centuries of the Middle Ages under Tatar domination 
—but though weakened it was not destroyed. The more fortunate 
Western part, further from the seat of danger, is that with which 
Church historians have mainly concerned themselves, and beyond 
that most people know but little; but the weakness of ancient 
history is that it has been written in ignorance of art and without 
acquaintance with the monuments, which never lie. From China 
to Ireland these monuments are spread ; from China to Syria they 
are but ruins, recently discovered and imperfectly understood. 

One side of the evidence is found in ornament, which to the 
expert is more revealing of fundamental principles than anything 
else. Oriental ornament is markedly different from classical, as 
Mr. Dalton lucidly explains in his chapter on the subject in East 
Christian Art, where the balance between conflicting theories is 
admirably maintained: it is diffused instead of being concen- 
trated, optical instead of being tactual—like embroidery, shall we 
say ?—and it is non-representational and denaturalised. We can 
think of it in the terms of those ‘ Keltic ’ crosses which have been 
so largely copied, the Bewcastle and Ruthwell crosses, or the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, the Book of Kells, and the Viking ships that 
have been dug up in Norway. But how came this Oriental 
ornament to Ireland, Britain, and Norway? It was carried by 
the Gothic tribes from the East westwards across Europe, and 
then southward to the Mediterranean. And it was this racially 
Gothic element, according to Strzygowski, which, with the 
other and more direct Eastern influences, brought life into 
the frozen architecture of the West and caused it to blossom 
into ‘ Romanesque ’ and ‘ Gothic.’ 

Now the timber-roofed basilica was a utilitarian meeting-hall 
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without architectural vitality and with no principle of develop- 
ment within it. It led to architectural stagnation in the West for 
a thousand years, until in fact it began to develop into what is 
called Romanesque ; though Romanesque is due.in part, as we 
have said, to the influence of the Goths, and most of its charac- 
teristic features have now been discovered of earlier date in 
Armenia, Syria, and even Egypt. But in the East basilican 
architecture was enriched by Asiatic forms which brought a 
vitality that has never been exhausted. From the East, it would 
seem, came the arch, the earliest improvement on the primitive 
basilica, which caused the architrave to be quickly discarded and 
made the later Byzantinesque and Romanesque developments 
possible. The vault and the dome came from Asia to broaden 
Hellenistic art ;. discussion about their origins is not ended, but 
most students of Eastern Art would perhaps now agree that the 
vault is a Mesopotamian feature while the dome is Persian ; and 
it was in Asia that basilican architecture developed with extra- 
ordinary freedom and power by the use of these two vital features. 
Every type and shape of building is to be found among the wide- 
spread multitudinous ruins to which we have referred ; but far 
more important than the Orientalised basilicas are the ‘ central’ 
churches—buildings which grow, in an infinite variety of forms, 
round a central dome. These central churches have never ceased 
to be the normal form in Russia and the East: they are thought 
by some to have been originally carried westward by the Arme- 
nians to Constantinople, where stands the most magnificent 
example of all, St. Sofia, in the opinion of William Morris—lover 
of Gothic as he was—the finest building in the world: but nearer 
home and better known is St. Mark’s at Venice, a Byzantine 
building copied from the now destroyed Church of the Apostles in 
Constantinople. The Armenians were a brilliant and adventurous 
people, with a national Church before Constantine ; some idea 
of their ruined buildings, which have revolutionised our knowledge 
of architecture (though nothing has yet been discovered among 
them earlier than the sixth century), can be obtained from The 
Thousand and One Churches by Sir W. Ramsay and Miss Bell. 
Thus a new conception of our own Western history has come 
upon us. Since I began writing this essay an article has appeared 
by an eminent English divine which alludes to ‘the founding of 
Christian communities over the far-flung spaces of the Roman 
Empire.’ That is a good example of the way in which the old 
traditional view is still taken for granted ; but we have now to 
readjust ourselves and to think of our Christian civilisation as 
spreading not only under repression in the Mediterranean area, 
but among freer peoples across Edessa and Armenia and lower 
Mesopotamia, and to the further boundaries of Persia, and 
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beyond. And we have to think of a new art, formed by these 
peoples during the first four centuries of our era, before it had 
been brought under ecclesiastical control. From that art came 
the new life which scattered Byzantine and, more especially, 
Byzantinesque architecture over Italy and western Europe, 
freeing the basilica by about A.D. 1000, and making possible the 
great Romanesque development which also grew from Eastern 
seed. Then to the three stocks—the West Aryan of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Semitic from Mesopotamia, and the East Aryan of 
Persia—was added the inspiration of a fourth, the North Aryan, 
which developed Gothic architecture and the Gothic spirit in art. 
The Renaissance followed, with its return to classicism; but 
what gave vitality to Renaissance architecture was not its 
attempt to adapt the Greco-Roman temple to modern require- 
ments or its other weakness in the servile copying of antique 
ornament, but its use of the vault and the arch, and above all its 
reintroduction of the most splendid of all the builder’s inventions, 
the dome. The Renaissance began with the dome at Florence, 
and Brunellesco, Michelangelo, Wren, were but reintroducing in 
the West the greatest“artistic invention of Asia; they were, in 
fact, bringing in that old world to redress the balance of the new. 


PERCY DEARMER. 





THE TIDES 


OvER the Minch a leaden sky brooded. A southerly gale whipped 
the sullen waters of the Plain of Ler. Within the small thatched 
cottage beside the shore the smoke of the peat fire, set in the 
middle of the room, filled the dwelling with blue, pungent haze. 
In a corner of the room an old man was lying on his bed. He 
realised that few hours of mortal life remained to him, and, 
raising himself with difficulty upon his elbows, he asked, ‘ Cia 
mar tha seol—mara ?’ (‘ How is the tide?’) He knew, and his 
loved ones standing there anxiously beside him knew, that with 
the ebbing tide his spirit would leave his body. 

The lore of the tides is deep and mysterious as the ocean 
herself—she who the old poets wrote of as Wife of Mannanan. 
Everywhere in the Celtic isles there. is the belief that the soul of 
man leaves his body at the close of his earthly life when the tide 
of ocean is ebbing. It may be that there is an ebb and flow of a 
spiritual tide of which our material senses are unaware. This 
would account for the belief, still widely held, that life comes with 
the flood tide. When the Atlantic at the imperious bidding of 
the pale moon pours in a mighty, irresistible stream north-east 
past Malin Head and Tory Island, past Barra, Mingulay and 
Muile nam Mor Bheann, the clustered shore clans of the isles 
awaken. 

As the first faint ripples of the rising tide caress them the 
small rock pools tremble. Slowly the sea anemones open their 
deep red flower heads and rouse themselves from their slumber. 
Brilliant sunshine is in each pool where small green algz float, 
feather-light. The flowing tide makes soft music as it majestically 
surges north-east, past the sombre rocks of Tallisker, past Rudha 
Maenes and Rudha Hunish, then onward to Stornoway, Cape 
Wrath, and through the Pentland Firth to the North Sea beyond. 
Ebb and flow, rhythmic, measured, unceasing. 

The isles of the west are sleepless, for the ocean is there, and 
she is without resting time. But inland the hills and glens are 
untouched by her spell. Thus in winter they sleep, and so lack 
the charm and spiritual essence of western isles. Yet when, at 
the coming of summer, they awake refreshed, charm is upon 
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them also for a season, for there can be no freshness more 
delightful than the awakening from a prolonged and dreamless 
slumber. 

The ocean is not alone in its tides. Throughout Nature we 
find ebb and flow. The moon—she who draws the seas to her- 
self and attracts the waters of each hill loch and rock pool so 
that in them also are infinitesimal tides—ebbs and flows from 
the sight of us here on earth. 

In the isles the moon and the winds are said to be closely 
linked. When the new moon falls on a Saturday night the 
people say, “Solus Sathurne gabhaidh e an cuthach seachd 
uairean ’ (‘A Saturday’s moon will go mad seven times’). The 
day after the moon is full is known by the beautiful expression 
* Aig bristeadh an t-soluis’ (‘At the breaking of the light’), 
and old people say that the change of weather will come with 
the first of the ebb of the moonlight. 

When the moon is waxing is the time to sow. Corn set in the 
ground after full moon will not grow quickly. As human life 
‘goes out on the ebb tide of the ocean, so does plant life remain 
dormant with an ebbing moon. But harvesting should be done 
when the moon is on the wane. 

Linked with the tides of the sea is the vigour of the waves. 
All who know the shores of the ocean must have seen the increasing 
waves as the flood tide approaches its height. It was perhaps 
on the flood that the Three Waves of Erin were heard. Tonn 
Cleena, Tonn Tuaithe, Tonn Rudraidhe were the names of these 
waves. When the King of Erin was hard pressed in battle his 
shield uttered a deep-sounding musical moan and the Three 
Waves took up the moan, so that all who lived beside the tides 
were aware that things went badly with their fighting host. 

In an old descriptive tale these waves are written of as the 
Wave of Erin, the Wave of Man, the Wave of the North. There 
is a fourth wave mentioned, the Wave of Britain of the Comely 
Host. 

The waves of the tide were of old beloved by the poets. In 
the Book of Leinster it is written, ‘ The place of the disclosure of 
poetry ever with the poets is the sea shore.’ Neide, son of the 
arch-poet of Erin, in meditation on a lonely shore, heard a sound 
in the wave as of weeping and of sorrow. He straightway put 
a charm on the wave, that it should disclose to him the reason 
for its grief. The wave sighed that it grieved for Adna the arch- 
poet, who had died. On hearing this Neide at once set out for 
Erin, that he might claim the tugen or arch-poet’s mantle in 
succession to his father. 

Waves were credited with occult powers. Sickness could not 
travel out to sea farther than the ninth wave, for each wave in 
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turn set a barrier against it, and the ninth wave was the greatest 
of them all. 

It was an ancient custom that anything floating on the sea 
beyond the ninth wave from the shore was the property of him 
who had seen it. 

It is perhaps in autumn, when land and sea have completed 
their labours of summer, that the tides of ocean exert their 
greatest spell. One such day I recall. An hour before the dawn 
the full moon; low on the horizon, shone pale through luminous 
clouds that floated idly across the quiet sky. Dark against the 
water the ruins of a sea-girt castle rose. Once, twice, thrice the 
lonely lighthouse across the Minch flashed out its message, and 
after a period of darkness the three flashes again pierced the 
twilight that brooded over sleepless waters. From beside the 
castle one looked across seas that are always beautiful, but never 
more so than in moonlight. In a burnished pathway the moon- 
beams played upon the wavelets, awakening in them an ecstasy 
of delight so that they danced and leaped in a molten stream. 
It was easy for the mind to speed down this fairy pathway that 
stretched away and away westward into the great sea silence. 

Nature sometimes inspires her lover at the hour which precedes 
the dawn. She sleeps lightly, and each living object becomes 
living and mysterious. Beauty and mystery come closer to 
revealing themselves at the silent hour of dawn. 

How many men’s minds have sought for beauty! Some see it 
in a wonderful prospect from a lonely mountain top, some in a 
venerable cathedral sanctified by prayer and good thoughts, 
some in moonlight on western seas where the tidai streams flow. 
Others, again, draw near to it in music—not only in human 
music, uplifting as that is, but in the music of the wind, and of 
the waves. 

Through its perception of beauty the soul rises above things 
seen and visualises those mysterious pathways leading on and 
ever on through immeasurable space to the realm of the divine. 
Then comes a flood of realisation of the light that is shining 
steadfastly ahead, although dark clouds so often dim it from our 
mortal senses. 

The tang of seaweed at the hour of dawn brings health to 
mind and body. At dawn by moonlight, at ebb tide, curlew feed 
beside the sea, and, having fed, fly wailing through the velvet 
twilight. Elfin pipe notes, too, carry far across the silent air, 
sounding sometimes slow and sometimes fast as though played 
for a dance. 

We cannot always hear the fairy music, nor climb by aerial 
ladders of golden moonbeams toward the great silence where 

was no beginning and will be no end; where time and space 
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make this journey—uplifted, it may be, by wonderful music or 
by steadfast prayer. 

It was Plato, I think, who wrote that life reaches its glory 
when some fair object, or some inspiring view, or some loved 
person, of a sudden draws back the curtain from our eyes so that 
we dwell in eternal beauty. 

The tides and the wind are linked by some secret bond, 
Those of us who know the ocean are aware that the flood tide 
brings often the first faint stirrings of a breeze, and that the wind 
often falls light at the last of the ebb. Nowhere are the tides 
more clearly seen than in the Minch. Cuan Sgith,! as the Minch 
was known to the Gaels in early times, is the home of many tidal 
rivers, At the flood these rivers flow north-east. They swirl 
about the dark rocks of MacDonald’s Table, and at their coming 
the great pollack which have their home beside Sgeir nam Maol 
awaken to activity and give swift chase to the silvery herring and 
the sturdy mackerel, while the Shiant Isles, caught in the arc of 
a rainbow, glow with mystic green light. There is a tradition 
that MacDonald of the’Isles took his daughter, who was in dis- 
grace, from his castle of Duntulm across the Minch to Sgeir nam 
Maol and left her there. The skerry is awash at the height of a 
spring tide, and the maiden’s fate had been certain had not a 
passing galley seen her from afar and rescued her, taking her over 
to Harris, where she was content with some humble position lest 
she should be discovered. 

Between Sgeir nam Maol and Trodday, the Fairy Isle, solans 
hunt the seas. When a shoal of herring are passing here, borne 
upon the tidal river, the sea air is alive with these white-winged 
fishermen. In a gleaming maze they sail above the blue, vital 
ocean, passing and repassing one another with the poetry of 
flight. Perhaps a score of the birds sight herring at the same 
instant, and dive headlong, churning the water as they enter it 
and sending a jet of white spray into the air. Throughout the 
daylight hours solans pass and repass across the Minch. They 
come, mostly, from St. Kilda, and at night they return to the 
stacks of Hirt,? or doze upon the surface of thesea. At night the 
petrels are abroad. They are silent-flying birds, graceful and 
attractive. The fulmar petrel, large and sturdy, and the small 
‘Mother Carey’s chicken,’ no bigger than a swallow, which rides 
out the strongest winter gale upon the Atlantic—these are active 
during the twilight hours. They are heard, too, when the south- 
west wind in the blackness of a starless autumn night lifts the 

surface water of the ocean in spindrift, or when the hunter’s 


1 The Sea of Skye. 
* St. Kilda. 
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moon, full-orbed, golden, serene, tops the hills of Skye and floods 
the waters of the Minch with mellow light. 

The tides of ocean are not all alike. There are the greater 
tides—the spring tides—which flow in every fourteen days. 
These come at the full and at the new moon. The greatest of 
the spring tides is usually on the night following the new and 
the night following the full moon. For upwards of a week the 
spring tides sweep mightily through the Minch, then are succeeded 
by an equal period of lesser tides—the neaps—when the ocean is 
quieter and the ebb and the flow are less impetuous and strong. 

During the neap tides the outposts of marine life are without 
salt water. The highest zone of the numberless clan of the 
barnacles are then exposed to summer sun and winter frost, and 
the golden ranks of the fucus seaweed are dried and shaken by 
the winds. These living things await patiently the coming of 
the full tides. Eagerly, after days of drought, must the barnacles 
feed upon the minute forms of ocean life that are drifted past them 
on the flood, where kittiwakes fish with graceful slanting dives.* 

The tides of plant life follow, though more slowly, the tides 
of ocean. There is an ebb and flow here also. In spring (I refer, 
of course, to northern latitudes) the flood tide of awakening life 
stirs each ancient tree, each small flowering plant, each moss, each 
lichen. Its first impulses are seen, almost ere the New Year is 
come, on sheltered banks beside the sea. Slowly that tide of 
awakening life flows northward. From the Isles of Scilly, where 
even in February the grass is green and the fields are golden with 
daffodils, it crosses the sea to Land’s End, thence winds deviously 
toward the north, until, at midsummer, its waves break gently 
upon the summits of the Cairngorm giants, where, 4000 feet 
above the sea, the moss campion and star saxifrage have their 
home. Here, on the roof of Scotland, the flood tide of plant 
life lingers throughout July. 

The flood spent, the ebb tide of plant life flows southward 
at the approach of autumn. The green oats become golden, 
flowers become fruit, the harvest is gathered. Then, when the 
ebb is far spent, comes winter, fierce, merciless, clothing the hills 
in white, freezing the tide as it flows across the numbed shore, 
browning the green grass and sending the grey geese in clamorous 
clouds toward the south. 

With the tide of spring comes the flood tide of bird life—a 
surging northward flow that has ever been the wonder of mankind. 
Each spring that tide brings the swallow and the swift from 
Africa to Britain, brings the clan of the sea swallows from tropic 
seas to nest beside the ice-filled lagoons of Spitsbergen, carries the 
knot from Australia to Grant’s Land, most northerly country of 
* The kittiwake is, I think, the only seagull which can actually dive. 
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our northern hemisphere. No compass have these feathered 
travellers, yet they fly unerringly, borne upon an invisible aerial 
tide. , 

With the spring comes also the tide of bird song. In autumn 
birds are silent. There are exceptions, it is true, for even in 
November the robin, mavis, jenny-wren, and dunnock may . 
make music, but it is not until the first of the tides of spring stir 
that the clan of the birds tune their voices. Slow is the north- 
ward flow of the tide of bird song. In January the storm-cock 
may throw its defiant clarion notes to the winds of England, but 
it is mid-February, or even March, before his music gladdens 
upland highland glens. The willow-warbler that haunts the 
pine woods of Tresco in March will not sing in northern Scotland 
until April is making place for May. 

In January the tide of bird song begins to flow: in May it 
reaches its height. After mid-June its ebb has set in. In July 
silence reigns in the bird world, but as the feathered songsters 
one by one complete their moult their song is once again 
heard for a short space, although lacking the full power of the 
spring notes. Even-in October, when the sun shines and the 
winds for a time drop light, the larks and curlews that are on 
passage across the Hebrides from northern lands mount into 
the autumn air with song that is long sustained and joyful almost 
as the music of spring, while the corn-bunting, swaying giddily 
upon some dried docken stem, pours out his wheezy song to the 
autumn dawn. 

More secret than the song, and the voyaging, of birds are the 
migrations of fish, and there can surely be nothing more wonderful 
in all Nature than the great journey of the common eel. On an 
inky dark night the mature eel leaves the highland loch, or the 
English lake, where it has lived and grown. Seeking the nearest 
stream, the eel is borne by the current to the parent river, and 
thence to the ocean. To the deepest part of the Atlantic it 
swims unerringly, and there lays its eggs. A thousand leagues 
and more from the land the infant eels, or elvers, are hatched, 
and, carried upon the tides and currents of ocean, at length reach 
the same rivers as those in which their parents lived, and press 
upward with incredible strivings against the fast-flowing stream 
to its head-waters. 

In all things are ebb and flow. The Merry Dancers, those 
mysterious shafts of light which on autumn nights after the last 
of the sunset has ebbed quiver like ghostly fingers on the northern 
horizon, wax and wane, appear and disappear, yet all the while 
gradually increase in brilliance until, their full tide arrived, they 
become less bright and finally return whence they came. There 
can be no more inspiring sight than these Merry Dancers or 
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Northern Lights when they burn not only along the northern 
horizon, but leap upward to the zenith and even beyond. In 
pulsating waves the lights throb at incredible speed across the 


sky. They are perhaps greenish tinged, or are faintly coloured 
with red. So bright are they that they dim the brilliancy of the 


. stars, and at times even of the moon herself; 


Nor are the stars themselves constant. In them also is an 
ebb and flow—an increase and decrease of light. That light 
may take thousands of years to reach us, but the rays from the 
most distant star or spiral nebula as surely find us as does the 
spring tide seek out and flow over the most remote shore of 
some far-reaching sea loch of Scotland or fjord of Norway—so 
distant from the sea that even a glimpse of the parent ocean is 
denied it. 

Finally, in ourselves also is an ebb and flow. All of us know 
the tides of Joy and of Sorrow—the flood tide of Joy that surges 
in upon us and drenches us with its warm, life-giving waters so 
that all around us dwells a mystical and spiritual beauty while 
we stand awhile on the shore of Tir nan Og and almost pierce 
the vale that lies between things seen and things unseen: when 
we almost shoot that gulf called death and see the light that 
shines beyond it. The tide of Joy ebbs. Comes the ebb tide of 
Sorrow in its place. Come empty hours, when the light of the 
sun is dimmed by clouds and shadows, when our hearts grow 
cold; when the tide of love ebbs within us and suspicion and 
unhappiness dwell where it had flowed. Then is our faith tested, 
then we must look forward with trust and faith, in the calm 
serenity of hope that, sure as the ebb, the flood tide of the spirit 
will certainly arrive once more. 

I close this essay with a poem by Ruman Mac Colmain, royal 
poet of Ireland—he who is called in the Book of Leinster the 
Homer and Virgil of Erin and who lived in the year 747 : 


A great tempest upon the Plain of Ler 

Bold across its high borders 

Wind has arisen, fierce winter has slain us, it has 
Come across the sea. 


The work of the plain—the great Plain of Ler—has 
Brought trouble upon our great host. 

Save something greater than all, no less, what is 
There more marvellous 

Than the incomparable great story ? 


When the wind sets from the East, the spirit 
Of the wave is roused 

So that it desires to go past us westward to the 
Land where sets the sun, 

To the rough and broad green sea. 
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When the wind sets from the north it 

Urges the dark fierce waves 

Towards the southern world, surging in 

Strife against the white sky 

Listening to the . . . song. 

When the wind sets from the west across the 
Salt sea of swift currents 

It desires to go past us eastward to the sun-tree, 
Into the broad long distant sea. 


When the wind sets from the south across the 
Land of Saxons of mighty shields 

The wave strikes the Inner Isle of Scit, it has gone 
To the point of Caladnet 

And pounds the grey-green mouth of the Shannon. 


The Ocean is in flood, the sea is full; delightful 
Is the home of ships. 

The sandy wave has made whirls around the 
River mouth of the Two Showers. 

Swift is the rudder against the broad sea. 


This is not cosy, a rough sleep . . . with 

Fierce triumph, with angry strife. 

The swan’s colour covers the Son of Mil * 

With his people, 

The Tresses of Manannan’s wife are tossed about. 


The wave has tumbled with mighty force 
Across each dark broad river mouth. 
Wind has come, white winter has slain us 
Around Cantire, around the land of Alba. 
Sliab Dremon pours forth a full stream. 


Son of God the Father with vast hosts, save me 
From the horror of fierce tempests. 

i Lord of the Feast, only save me from 
The horrid blast 
From Hell with high tempest. 


SETON GORDON. 
* Treland. 





THE GOD OF OBSTACLES 


An INDIAN VILLAGE TALE OF THE TIME OF THE GREAT WAR 


[The God of Obstacles is not included in any list of the gods 
of India printed in the English tongue. He is worshipped in 
villages by the simple-minded. Sometimes he has an image; 
most often he has not. The way of worship is simple. When 
plans go wrong, and the cows fail to calve, or the plough-bullocks 
die, or those whom the women love are in trouble and difficulty, 
opposed by forces too great for them, the women say: ‘ The 
God of Obstacles must be propitiated.’ 

There is only one propitiation which he accepts. A lamp 
(a wick afloat in a shellful of oil) must be lighted and set in 
the very middle of the busiest traffic at the cross-roads, If the 
lamp keeps burning for three minutes, the god has accepted 
the act of propitiation, The obstacle, trouble, opposing force 
will be removed. It is only @ woman who can so propitiate this 
godling. | 


THE little God of Obstacles sits at Indian cross-roads, and is 
worshipped by women, The way of worship is difficult, and 
some have wondered why there should be a godling who gets 
in the way at all, and to what intent he needs propitiation, and 
why the propitiation should cost so much and be asked alone 
of the frailest of human beings. 

To some of these questions the Great War gave me an 
answer ; and when I tell you the story of Sukumari Devi you 
will understand what I mean. 

Sukumari lived in a mat hut in her father’s village. Always 
she lived there: in the time of coolness when the leaves of the 
bamboo trees trembled with joy, listening to the music of the 
Wind God on his shrill reed pipes in the heat time of the sun, 
when the mango trees budded and the brain-fever bird sang his 
one-note song, and, later still, when the fevered breath of the 
tired earth scorched all things living, and left the white-limbed 
cotton trees standing bare among their fallen red petals; even 
then also was Sukumari to be found in the mat-hutted village. 
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Sukumari loved the Wind God’s days of the time of eoolness ; 
singing, she carried her pitcher to the well, or ran fleetly to her 
daily tryst with a blue kingfisher who built his nest among the 
reeds of the bathing tank. 

But in the heat time the burden of the days lay heavy on 
her: no music was there in her soul, scarce could she drag the 
small silver-weighted feet upon their housewife’s errands, and 
nor food nor drink was pleasant to her. 

‘ My mind also,’ she mused, ‘ has turned sour like last night’s 
bowl of milk.’ 

Her husband had been among the first to offer for the service 
of the King-Emperor in the Great War. He had gone away to 
an unknown place too suddenly for farewells. Sukumari. had 
understood nothing about it all, and felt neither pride nor 
resentment. 

No news came to her; but she would lie on the soft grassy 
patch in the mango grove near the cowbyre, her ear to the earth, 
listening. . . . She had the earth-child’s belief that news would 
come of him that way. Was not earth, the mother, one—here 
in Bengal, and there-in the fighting place ? 

But no fiews came, only vague forebodings born of that 
. ‘silent vigil ; and the days lost their savour. 

‘Oh! Blue Kingfisher, is there a bathing tank in the fighting- 
place ?’ she said one morning, as she stepped out of the water. 
‘Could you perhaps build a nest beside it, and watch and 
remember, and bring me word again ?’; and she sat down on 
the cool steps of the ghat to think. 

What was it like in that far place? What was fighting like ? 

A war—yes, she knew, like the tales in the old-time books. 
Arjun and his bow and arrow, and chariots and horses of fire ; 
and two sides clashing as they opposed each other and great 
war-cries, which rent the air—and then one side victor. 

But that was as the gods willed ; and for the fallen, bound-up 
wounds, and kindness, and all-is-wellness when once the gods 
had spoken as to who deserved to win. . . . Had he fallen, was 
he pierced with an arrow? .. . She pulled her straight black 
brows together, thinking hard. 

How, then, did he fight ? Did he use an arrow too? Oh! 
how little she knew about anything. Why must men fight at 
all ? 

One force opposing another... . 

And how did one worship the God of Fighters? Her people 
were not fighters. Who would tell her about the fighters’ god ? 

One force opposing another . . . things getting in the way, 
and you having to push them out of the way, to tread them 
down . . . to tread them down. 
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Was that what her man was doing ? 

‘Oh! but we people have a god who will listen when things 
are like that—of course we have,’ said Sukumari. ‘There is the 
little God of Obstacles. He will understand. If I go to find 
him by the path of difficulty, and if I reach him, he will hear, 
and then all the other forces will lie. down in that far fighting 
place, and my man will walk over them and come straight home 
to us in our very own village. . . . Oh! how glad I am of the 
difficult way.’ 

And, light-hearted, once more, in spite of the furnace-heat, 
she took up the day’s burden, watching her hour to escape to 
the obstacle worship. 

For, as I said, the way of worship was difficult ; and little 
Sukumari must go to the nearest big town and find a noisy 
cross-roads place, where there was much going to and fro of 
wheels and animals and men, and she must light a lamp and put 
it in the very middle of the busiest spot in all the four roads 
square. That was where he lived, the God of Obstacles; and 
if the lamp burnt brightly the god would be telling her that alk 
was well, and that her man had trodden down his enemies, and 
all things that barred his way to victory and home and safety. 

There were but two of them in the little house place, Suku- 
mari and her old father. Their wants were few. When the sun 
dropped behind the darkness she would bring him his simple 
meal of lentils and black bread, with a shining bowl of sweet, 
fresh milk to wash it down. Then he would sit outside the door 
and smoke a pipe before turning into a bed that was left at crack 
of day. It would be an earlier start than usual to-morrow. 

There were cattle to buy across the river. He told her so 
as he looked in on a busy Sukumari scouring the vessels before 
her own bedtime. 

It was that which helped resolution. 

He would be away all to-morrow. Well, then, to-night must 
she start for her worship of the God of Obstacles. The day after 
to-morrow’s day she would be home again, even as her father. 

The moon shone brightly on the Grand Trunk Road which 
led straight to Calcutta, largest of towns. She would go that 
minute. There was a quiver of fear inside her—never before 
had she made such a journey, and alone ; but without doubt the 
whole adventure must needs be difficult. How else should she 
get a hearing of the God of Difficulties ? 

And now it was eight o’clock on the morrow in the heart of 
the great city—two full hours before moonrise, and of a darkness 
which was smitten for poor Sukumari, with unknown spears of 
strange lights: sparks from the electric trams, glares from the 
motor cars. Oh! truly was it a difficult place. 

Vor. CVI—No. 634 31 
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She found the shadow of a wall in a tiny gully and lit her 
lamp—four cotton wicks—in a small earthen pot of oil. 

Fear lay in thinking—she knew that instinctively ; she must 
run at once in among the wheels and legs and horses, pushing 
her way across a crowded pavement. 

To shield her lamp she slipped it under a fold of her saree; 
and now she had laid it down, right in the very middle of that 
great cross of city traffic. . . . Certainly it was alight when she 
turned to look ; with her own eyes she saw that, and thanked 
the God of Obstacles for making ways of hardness for women-folk, 
“ since such wages alone they were which could purchase . . .” 

But the end of that prayer was unspoken. It was a motor 
that did it, they said at the Medical College Hospital to which 
she was carried, and she must lose one foot. But there would 
be life for the maimed as there had been life for the fleet-footed : 
no years shortened for that worship of obstacles. 

When Sukumari was told about her foot scarcely could she 


be still for joy, talking | to her own heart with shining eyes and 
songs of victory. Sid 


‘ Difficult Ways can maahant things, and the more one pays 
the more one buys for a loved one. Would one foot be enough 
to pay?’ she wondered. ‘Was her man treading down the 
wall of those who opposed him? Was he making a straight 
path for feet that led home, feet that led victors home ? ’ 

Oh! but yes, and yes. Did not her light keep burning? 
Did not the little god take tribute even from her? Oh! but the 
way of difficulties was a great and beautiful way. It took 
things from you, but also it gave things to you, back again— 
better things. ‘Something is under my feet,’ she kept saying ; 
“something now is under my feet.’ 


It was nearly a year later that her man came home, having 
indeed trodden down the King’s enemies in that place where he 
stood before them, and having made for victorious feet a path 
of the slain. Sukumari kept glancing shyly at the soldier whom 
the things which he had conquered had given her in room of the 
round-shouldered student lad who had gone forth to war. 

‘If there were no things to conquer, if nothing opposed us, 
if the little God of Obstacles did not get in the way,’ she said, 
and fell silent. 

‘Yes, that is just it,’ her man made answer, in perfect 
underscanding, soldier-scant of words. 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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